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Increasing motor car value 


uick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oakland,~Oldsmobile 
B —these are the five passenger cars made by 
General Motors. 

In performance, control, appearance and value they 
represent advanced thought in motor car transporta- 
tion, and there is a suitable model for every buyer. 

By coordinating the purchasing power of its divisions, 
General Motors eftects large economies in the building 
of each car. And the total volume of sales is so large 
that the margin of profit on each car is relatively low. 
Both factors result in a material saving in dollars to 


the buyer of any General Motors car. 


-A booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the Depart- 
ment of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE - GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Brown- Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears . Lancaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheels + KlaxonHorns ~- _ Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories « 
- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
- General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers - 
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Will Your Bank Try One 
ie of These 4 Sizes FREE? 


Model Fl, Foot 
Operated, InkPrint 
-2,000 ad- 
dresses an 
hour. 
at Chicago. 

























No. 1 


Model Hi, Hand 
Operated, Ribbon 
Print—700 differ- 
ent addresses an 
hour. $37.50 at 
Chicago. 





No. 3 


Model F2, Electri- 
cally Operated, 
Ribbon Print— 
3,000 addresses an 
hour, $335at Chgo. 








No. 1 for 100 Names or More 
Hand Operated—Ribbon Print 
1 Model H1 Addressograph-.--__............---- $37.50 


100 One piece metal address plates, embossed with 


all capital typewriter style type @ 3c each____ 3.00 
1 Steel Card Index filing drawer @ 95c each  .95 $41 45 Chicago 


Complete all ready for addressing. 


No. 2 for 2,000 Names or More 
Foot Operated—Ink Print 


1 Model Fl Foot-operated Addressograph.- ._.$190.00 
2000 One piece metal address plates, embossed with 
all capital typewriter style type @ 3c each_. 60.00 
1 SBC12 Steel Filing Cabinet with 9 drawers, 


DUNG I oo cin ceieccnwnsscpeuss deste _ 30.55 $280.55 Chicago 


Complete all ready for addressing. 


No. 3 for 5,000 Names or More 


No. 4 


Model Al, Entirel 
AUTOMATIC, In 
Print —5,000 ad- 
dressesan hour. $360 





at Chicago. 
. Electrically Operated—Ribbon Print 
1 Model F2 Ribbon Print Addressograph- ----- $335.00 
5000 Blank one piece plates @ Ic each____-_-__. 50.00 

1 Rental Graphotype to emboss exact type- 
writer type. Rental for 5 weeks_____.__.-- 16.00 

1 SBC-30 Steel Filing Cabinet with door, lock t 
and 22 Card Index filing drawers__-_-_.....-- 54.90 $455.90 Chicage 


Complete all ready for addressing. 


No. 4 for 8,000 Names 


Entirely Automatic—Ink Print 


1 Model Al Automatic Feed Addressograph- -.$360.00 0 
8000 Blank one piece metal address plates @ Ic 


thei iia: Sine stein oes 80.00 0. 
1 aang Graphotype to emboss all capital 4 
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type. Rental for 6 weeks__-._._..--.------ 13.00 fod 
2 SBC-18 ALL STEEL Filing Cabinets with 0, Ry | 
doors, lock$ and 35 Card Index filing drawers 89.25 ws a » 
Complete all ready for addressing. 4 R er # 


$542. 25 cadeege 4. vl o,# 
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ADVERTISING 


Is There a 





O quiet, so cautious—he is 
seldom noticed and rarely 


caught. 


He usually works in the book- 
keeping department—right 
under your very eyes. From 
some concerns he steals hun- 
dreds of dollars in a single 
year. Hetakes his tollin wasted 
minutes, lost time and costly 
mistakes. 


His name is “ Cheap Paper.” 


Some businessmen have yet to 
discover the extravagance in 
buying ledger paperthat carries 
the word “cheap” as its only 
recommendation. 


It is false economy, for any 
paper that sags, dog-ears and 
bucks against the pen, wastes 
valuable time that can never 


SECTION 


be replaced. And any ledger 
paper that is nct strong enough 
to stand the strain of erasing 
might just as well be used for 
wrapping bundles. 


By actual tests we have found 
that Parsons’ Defendum 
Ledger Paper increases the 
efficiency of some bookkeep- 
ing departments as much as 
41%. It banishes the flabby, 
finger-worn sheets that have 
to be discarded and reopened. 
It speeds work, saves time and 
preserves the priceless records 
of your Business. 


Let us prove to you ina simple 
understandable way, that Par- 
sons’ Defendum Ledger Papers 
actually do give a better writing 
surface, erase easier, wear long- 
er and resist the relentless wear 
and tear of busy fingers. We 
don’t ask you to take our word 
for it. Test the paper you are 
now using—test Defendum— 
and compare the results. Write 
today for the seven tests— 
there’s no obligation, of course. 


Parsons Paper Company 
Holyoke, Mass. 


For ease on the eyes we recommend buff. 


PARSONS 


BETTER BUSINESS PAPERS 





Thief in Your Office? 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


OY January 26, the proudest man in 
Indiana probably was Charles F. 
Koontz, vice-president of the Merchants 
National Bank, of Muncie. On that day, 
200 om and girls of Delaware County 
honored him with a surprise dinner. They 
brought their parents who in turn brought 
the dinner in overflowing baskets, and set 
the tables in the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Koontz for five years has been leader 
of organized club work in charge of the 
boys’ and girls’ corn-and calf clubs spon- 
sored by his institution. The affair was a 
spontaneous and sincere tribute of the 
children to Mr. Koontz and his bank, an 
appreciation of what his work had meant to 
them and to the club ideals and achieve- 
ments of the county. 

Of course there was speech-making in 
terms of high praise of the honorfguest. M. 
L. Hall, state club leader of Purdue Uni- 
versity, was there. So was A. L. Hodgson, 
county agent, and F. J. Claypool, — 
manager of the Muncie fair and Lee O. 
Baird, superintendent of county schools. 
Mr. Hall, in the course of his address, 
quoted statistics to show the amazing 
rowth of the juvenile club movement. 
Salable products of organized club workers 
of the nation in 1923 amounted to $8,000,- 
000. They were produced at a cost of 
$4,000,000 to the workers and an additional 
cost to the government of $2,000,000 in 
salaries and expenses of experts who lead 
the work and instruct club members, net- 
ting a profit of about 19 per cent to the 
producers. 

Mr. Koontz responded very briefly to all 
this, a in conclusion: 

“Better boys and girls in the community 
mean better men and women. The more 
we can interest young _— in club work, 
> less work there will be for the Juvenile 

ourt.” 

And so we are proud to print Mr. Koontz’s 
own story (on pase 13) of juvenile clubs 
and how they should be conducted to get 
best results. Next month we will follow 
with a program of club work somewhat 
different but also notably successful in an 
Ohio bank. 


RTHUR F. ae whose article 
“The Wheat Belt Farmer and His 
Bank” leads this issue, is an attorney in 
Salina, Kansas. He knows the wheat farmer 
and his problems, “For,” he writes, “I 
live in his midst, where all of us —banker, 
merchant, lawyer, doctor —farm right along 
with him. We are all part and parcel of his 
difficulties or successes. When he makes 
money, we do; when he has only a red-ink 
balance, we too, to a very large degree, 
write our profit and loss account in car- 
mine.” 

Mr. McCarty has analyzed the situation 
of the farmer as he sees it and endeavors to 
define what the farmer expects of his 
banker and vice versa. The wheat farmer, 
he says, has experienced a difficult two or 
three years. e is not strong financially. 
He is entitled to sympathy and help. But 
the present flood of invective in the news- 
papers will not help him. And there are 
instances of abysmal misunderstanding of 
the facts on both sides. 








“DRACTICE in the ‘Heart of the Bank’”’ 

(page 18) reviewing and comparing 
methods in use in the Loan and Discount 
Department, is the second of a series which 
Mr. Beach, auditor of the Hibernia Com- 
mercial and Savings Bank, of Portland, 
Ore., is a to explain procedure in all 
departments of the bank in all sections of 
the country. Like his first on the Savings 
Department, the manuscript went in 
mimeograph form to about a hundred 
practical bank men for criticism. Then it 
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was rewritten to incorporate their comment 
and suggestion. 


hye the Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe, Miami, Florida, had so many 
children she didn’t know what to do. Her 
family grew so rapidly that she just natu- 
rally gave up in discouragement and went 
broke. She had outgrown her political 
organization, lost patience with political 
rule, discharged her politicians and turned 
to her business men for et 
Having decided on government by a com- 


‘mission of five, she called upon five bankers 


to enter the list for nomination and they 
consented—under pressure. But ~~ 
stipulated that they should stand or fall 
together. If any one of the five failed of 
election, the other four would immediately 
resign. This was three years ago—and 
they were all elected for a term of two years. 

Last July they were re-elected. They 
have given such a business administra- 





tion as Miami never saw before. 
story of how the 
‘“‘When Financial 


The 
did it is on page 10, 
rains Run the Town.” 


Sie National Bank of the Republic in 
Chicago types a very comprehensive 
financial and statistical statement every 
month and makes a considerable number of 
copies for limited distribution. The state- 
ment must be neat, accurate and the last 
word in legibility, even though typed under 
pressure, frequently by inexperienced oper- 
ators. Therefore, Gordon Wilson, control- 
ler, devised a foolproof standardized form. 
On page 8 he tells how he prepares it. 


) Fy erage a new building, the 
bank’s publicity man writes: “The 
physical condition of the customers is in- 
creased by splendid heating and ventila- 
tion.” 

Respectfully referred to the class in 
Physics. HS 
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The most satisfying thing of all about the new Hupmobile 
Coupe is the feeling that for sheer money’s-worth, there 
is nothing on the market to equal it ] 


Beauty-value is there in 
over-flowing measure— 

outside, in greater distinc- 
tion and harmony of de- 
sign; inside, in the obvious 
quality of upholstery and 
all fittings. 


Performance-value isthere, 
in the superior kind of be- 
havior which no one seems 
to expect from any car but 
the Hupmobile. 


Long-life and daily-service 
value are there, to such 


degree that thousands of 
people believe no other car 
can possibly match the 
Hupmobile. 


Lastly, comfort and utility- 
value to delight the hearts 
of men and women to 
whom a motor car is a 
daily necessity. 


Such an uncommon 
money’s-worth literally 
demands a buying prefer- 
ence over anything else 
in the Hupmobile class. 


The new Coupe, though much used as an individual car, provides capacity 
for four persons. The fourth seat is full-size, with thickly-padded spring 
cushion. The wheelbase is longer; the car is larger. Space behind the 
driver’s seat offers convenience for parcels. The capacious rear deck com- 
partment accommodates a couple of suit-cases, golf bags, and so on 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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The Wheat Belt Farmer and His Bank 


The Wheat Grower’s Real Difficulties, the Morals They Teach, 


and Some Lessons That His 


in-the-bottle wheat farmer can 

take a three-inch pencil stub and 
the back of an old envelope and show 
you how many more bushels of wheat 
it takes now to buy a suit of clothes or 
a new sofa than it did a few years back, 
and almost any newspaper in the parts 
where wheat is the principal crop will 
offer printed explanations of the 
farmer’s deplorable condition and why 
he is not buying normally. Whether 
we take the frank statement of the 
wheat farmer himself as to his con- 
dition, or read the local economist’s 
analysis of the prevalent dullness, we 
are asked to believe that the wheat 
grower is the victim of a peculiarly 
warped condition of the economic 
scheme, if not of a deeply laid plot by 
the money power to squeeze his all 
from him. 

One of the principal grounds of the 
wheat grower’s bitter complaint is 
that the makers of farm machinery, 
twine, and the vast array of other 
things he requires for his farming op- 
erations or his living, have kept prices 
too high in relation to the price of 
wheat, imposing an unfair minus 
margin upon the producer of the one 
great food staple. 

There is a grain of truth in all this. 


A “in-the any Simon-pure, blown- 


Banker, 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


It is a fact that as the great bread 
staple declined from its exorbitantly 
high price of nearly $3 per bushel, 
time was required for an adjustment 
of producing costs to the lowered price 
level of the grain; and in that period of 
adjustment, the items contributing to 
the cost of growing wheat, which 
include the labor and about all the 
farmer has to buy, did not decline in 
price as rapidly as did the grain itself. 
Thus, for two or three seasons, the 
wheat producer found himself playing 
a game which seemed stacked against 
him. He suffered as a consequence; 
many actually lost money in the 
operation—the more wheat they had 
to harvest in June the worse off they 
were, because of the huge expense of 
getting the grain cut and threshed. 
What is too often forgotten or over- 
looked is that the factor which con- 
tributed most to sustain the prices of 
what the farmer has to buy is the factor 
that contributed most to the cost of 
his farming operation, namely, the cost 
of labor. However just may be his 
complaint about commodity prices, 
however high farm machinery, if he 
can procure labor at a reasonable price 
he can produce wheat and sell it at a 


too, 


Has 


profit on any market not absolutely 
glutted. He does not buy a harvesting 
machine every year, and when he does, 
he distributes the cost over several 
years, and he does the same with the 
cost of his plows and other tools. But 
his labor cost is a direct and inescap- 
able charge on each crop from seeding 
time to market. 

We must point out these few high 
lights at the outset because the very 
real problem now confronting the 
wheat belt farmer and his banker has 
been subjected to very little clear 
reasoning. Crimination and re- 
crimination accomplish nothing at a 
time when the call is for mutual help- 
fulness and understanding. 

I know the wheat farmer and his 
problems, for I live in his midst, where 
all of us—banker, merchant, lawyer, 
doctor—farm right along with him. 
We are all part and parcel of his diffi- 
culties or successes. When he makes 
money, we do; when he has only a red 
ink balance, we, too, to a very large 
degree, write our profit and loss ac- 
count in carmine. The wheat farmer 


Learned 


is entitled to sympathy and help, but 
neither he nor those who do business 
with him will be benefited by exagger- 
ated reports of his hardships any more 
than by invective against what is 
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deemed to be the cause of his troubles. 

No more intelligent or helpful con- 
sideration of the problem has been 
given by any group than by the bank- 
ers, both of the wheat country and of 
the reserve centers adjacent thereto. 
State associations of bankers have 
placed the subject in leading positions 
on their programs, and the discussions 
have brought much valuable informa- 
tion to light, and some movements, 
such as the pooling of wheat with the 
aid of the banks, have resulted. The 
problem is essentially financial, and the 
bankers have recognized it so and taken 
real hold. But still, at least in some 
quarters, there is lack of complete 
understanding of the needs of the hour 
and what the wheat farmer is really 
asking of his banker. 

It is essential to clarify the exact 
financial status of the wheat producing 
fraternity, and also to examine the 
business of wheat growing, practised as 
an exclusive field of endeavor, or carried 
on in combination with live stock, 
dairying, or poultry farming, in order 
to grasp fully what ought to be done. 
Frequently we hear the charge that the 
wheat farmer who now finds himself in 
a slough of despond can blame only 
himself for “‘carrying all his eggs in one 
basket,” and the surer advantages of 
mixed farming are pointed out; or that 
he has driven his automobile too much 
on pleasure trips, spending time and 
gasoline that could have been used 
producing something to sell; or that he 
is not willing to work the year ’round, 
but elects to put in two intensive 
periods, one of preparation and plant- 
ing, the other of harvesting and 
marketing, with a long term of leisure 
between. The burden of all such 
argument is that the exclusive wheat 
grower has brought all his troubles 
upon himself by his method or lack of 
method, and, therefore, is not entitled 
to or deserving further extension of 
credits. 

A friend of mine, who happens to be 
a former member of Congress, related 





an incident that illustrates the attitude 
of some, whether justified or not. My 
friend was in the capital city of the 
state. He had business with a banker, 
and as they concluded it, a farmer 


entered the bank. My friend arose to 
go, when the banker asked him to re- 
main, as he had another matter to 
discuss, “‘after I get through with Jack 
here.” 

My friend stepped over to the 
window, but could not help over- 
hearing the close of the conversation 
between the banker and “‘Jack,’’ who, 
evidently, had asked for a loan. 

“Tell you what I’ll do, Jack,” said 
the banker. ‘“‘If you will take the rear 
wheels off your automobile and bring 
them in here and let me keep them in 
the back room of the bank, I'll let 
you have the money.” 

In telling me of this, my friend did 
not pretend to say, nor do I, whether 
or not “Jack’’ deserved the insinuation 
that he was driving his car too much 
for the good of his business. Ifhedid 
deserve it, that banker was performing 
the finest kind of service for him—such 
kind as the farmer needs, whether he 
asks for it or not. And his banker is 
the one out of all his business associates 
who can tell him such truths with any 
good effect. 

Again, I heard a capitalist friend 
relating the incidents of his dealings 





All house and no barn—a combination that makes a poor financial risk in the wheat belt 
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with the tenant on a farm he owned. 
The landowner had furnished a team, 
implements and two milch cows; the 
tenant wanted six more cows to milk so 
he could market the product. 

“Have you an auto- 
mobile, Jim?” asked 
the landlord. 

“Yes, got a two- 
year-old Ford.” 

“All right; now you 
bring that car in and 
sell it for what it will 
bring; you’ll get 
enough for it to buy 
one cow, anyway; then 
I’ll furnish you five 
more. What say?” 

‘**But say, Mr. 
Smith, I need that car 
to bring the milk to 
town with.” ‘“‘No, you don’t; you’ve 
got a team of horses out there, eating 
their heads off; hitch them up to the 
wagon and bring that milk to town. 
One thing’s dead sure, I’m not going 
to furnish you five or six cows to milk 
to sell the milk to buy gasoline to run 
around in that car.” 

The tenant took him up, sold the 
flivver and got his cows. And while 
this incident concerned a dairy farmer, 
rather than a wheat farmer, that land- 
lord was but taking a leaf from the 
book of those who are having dealings 
with the wheat farmer. 

The point is this: There is consider- 
able truth in the case that has been 
made out. against the wheat farmer; 
certainly, the experiences of the flush 
years tended to make any of them, 
no matter how level-headed, feel that 
money was to be made easily and by 
two short spells of work, and there are 
few men who work for the love of it. 
As for the automobile, which is an 
economic necessity on almost any farm, 
the farmer and his family fall into the 
joy-riding habit as readily, perhaps, as 
the chap who lives in town. I know 


wheat farmers who scorn to plant a 
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garden, just as I know ranchmen with a 
thousand cattle who won’t milk a cow; 
and they buy canned milk for their 
tables. But if any wheat farmer is 
making a tactical error along any of 
these lines, about all he 
needs is a heart-to-heart 
talk with his banker, 
who is his father con- 
fessor in business. Nice 
pieces written for the 
paper will do him very 
little good. 


His Financial Status 


The present state of 
the wheat farmer is not 
strong, financially. The 
last harvest found him 
with an average crop 
per acre, the expense of 
harvesting which was 
in many cases equal to the sum for 
which he could sell the grain, and 
this after two years of operating 
without a profit. Almost without 
exception, he is in debt, and where he 
has bought high-priced land, he is 
heavily involved. He has little or no 
income until another harvest season, 
still some months in the future. 

But he is not bankrupt. Access to 
the goings on in a law office which has 
the normal amount of business in the 
federal courts, has enabled me to 
discover that during the last year or 
two many farmers have taken ad- 
vantage of the bankruptcy laws, the 
only strange thing about this being 
there were not more who did it. The 
exemption laws of some states give a 
farmer 160 acres free of claim for debt 
after bankruptcy, and he may go 
through the proceeding, discharging all 
his legal obligations the while, and 
come out with $25,000 or $30,000 
worth of land which no man can touch, 
and that sort of proposition is likely to 
attract the morally weak. But among 
these farmers who have taken the 
benefits of the bankruptcy laws there 






are mighty few of the class under 
discussion; almost without exception, 
the bankrupt farmer is and of 

late has been the follower of 
mixed farming, or the operator 


t Te sd bee’? 
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in live stock, chiefly the latter. 
With all his hard luck and failure to 
make ends meet, the exclusive wheat 
farmer has not suffered the heart- 
breaking and _ bank-breaking losses 
experienced by the cattlemen, for 
instance, a year or two ago, when the 
occurrence of losses of ten, twenty, 
forty or a hundred thousand dollars in 
a few weeks of falling markets, was 
common, depending on the extent of 
operations. And while it might not 
be strictly true to say that the wheat 
farmer’s difficulties have broken no 
banks, it is doubtful if he has broken 
any so quickly and thoroughly as one 
or two within my knowledge which 
went under because of cattle losses. 
There has been no great individual 
smash, and at the worst, embarrass- 
ment of banks has occurred because 
the aggregate of loans to this class were 
frozen and were too great in amount. 
For one thing, the wheat farmer is 
the most sanguine, determined man you 
ever met. He keeps on in the face of 
discouragement that would daunt most 
of us. It is generally believed that his 
hard times are in the past rather than 





House comfortable, barns big and well built—well balanced, with provision for some livestock 
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the future, and, manifestly, if he has 
been able to weather the last two or 
three seasons it is quite likely that he 
will carry on through what remains. 
His strategic position is stronger now 
than at harvest, for those who have 
kept their wheat for recent markets 
have received an enhanced price, the 
increase representing in many cases a 
clear profit on the whole operation. 

Out in the wheat belt, wheat growing 
is a huge business, involving the same 
business principles as running a store 
or factory. The typical wheat farmer 
long ago ceased to regard himself as 
down-trodden, or the subject of special 
legislation. He expects to stand on 
his own legs and run his business 
according to his own judgment, taking 
advice, however, the same as any busi- 
ness man does from time to time from 
business associates or legal counsel, 
and asking no special favors. 

If his financial statement shows him 
to be sound, he expects credit exten- 
sions to the limit of good banking. 
That is a simple proposition, involving 
no intricate problem of economics. 
But he knows that while he is hard up 
and curtailing his purchases, the 
merchant is getting credit extensions 
to the limit of good banking, and he 
feels he is as good a risk as any mer- 
chant or manufacturer. Certainly he 
is producing an article the market for 
which is as near stabilized as anything 
that has a price, one that will never 
fail in demand, and one that puts his 
business in the front rank as a sound 
financial risk. 


His Opinion of Freight Rates 


It takes John Schwerman to give 
one the low-down on freight rates on 
wheat. John is of German birth but 
American by adoption. He sent his 
two boys to fight the country of his 
nativity the time of the big fuss six 
years ago, while John stayed at home 
and bought Liberty bonds until it hurt. 
He has had to sell all his bonds since 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The Standardized Typewritten Layout 


A Chicago Bank Improves the Accuracy, Legibility and 
Appearance of Monthly Earnings and Expense Statements 


ONTHLY directors’ meetings 
M have a sneaky way of occurring 
distressingly soon after the close 
of a month. Financial and statistical 
statements must be prepared, reflect- 
ing the results of the previous month’s 
operations, and, needless to say, they 
must be the last word in appearance, 
as well as in accuracy, even though 
they may be typed under pressure, and 
frequently by inexperienced operators. 
The National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago, has evolved a very compre- 
hensive set of monthly statements, in 
which the monthly earnings of the 
bank are analyzed in considerable 
detail, and the operating earnings of 
the branches of the bank’s activities 
are determined to a degree that is 
perhaps unusual among banks. These 
statements, containing, as they do, 
unit cost and earning figures, and a 
considerable wealth of comparative 
data, are eagerly awaited after the 
close of business every month. A 
considerable number of copies are 
required, but not enough to justify the 
installation of elaborate duplicating 
equipment. Therefore, we must de- 
pend on the typewriter and carbon 
paper for the reproduction of these 
statements in sufficient quantity. 
These were the conditions that gave rise 
to the necessity of standardizing the 
layouts of the statements in the manner 
now described. 

The illustration shows a_ typical 
standardized statement, the statement 
in question being the final summary of 
all the supplementary statements, in 
which the details of the earnings and 
expense of the various departments, 
and on various classes of deposits, are 
shown. There are two sets of these 
standard statements on file in the bank, 
one for the typist, and one for the clerk 
who rules them with red ink after they 
have been typed. The file for the 
clerk who does the ruling is simply to 
give him a model to follow while ruling 
up the typed statements, as the proper 
ruling of a typed statement is not 
something that can always be left to 
the discretion or the memory of the 
clerk, or boy, who happens to be 
drafted for this work during the short 
period when the monthly statements 
are being gotten out. For the benefit 
of the typist the standard statements 
show the number of the space on which 
each line is to be started. If the typist 
will just follow these numbers, there 
will be a tremendous saving of the time 
formerly consumed in laying out col- 


By GORDON WILSON 


Controller, National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago, IIl. 


umns and column headings by cut and 
try methods, and we can be assured 
beforehand of columns of uniform 
width, proper centering of column 
headings, and of a generally higher 
class of workmanship than could pos- 
sibly have been obtained without this 
simple aid. Noefforthas been made to 
indicate the vertical spacing of the 
statement. That is sufficiently obvious 
without detailed direction. 

When one is preaching standards 
there is a moral obligation on the part 
of the preacher to tell how the stand- 
ards are arrived at, so a brief descrip- 
tion of this process may not be amiss. 
The Comparative Profit and Loss 
Summary shown herewith will be used 
as a case in point. 

Before getting down to details, it 
might be well to recall that typewriters 
write six lines to the inch, and that a 
machine equipped with elite type 
writes twelve characters to the inch. 
Therefore, it is very helpful for the 
designer to equip himself in advance 
with quadrille-ruled paper, ruled six 
squares to the inch. Pen-ruled sheets 
of this kind can be obtained at most 
large stationery stores, or in cases of 
emergency, “cross section paper,” ruled 
six or twelve squares to the inch, may 
be purchased from dealers in drafting 
and engineering supplies. With the 
aid of sheets ruled in this way, state- 
ments may be laid out to scale and a 
large element of guess eliminated. 


HE statement that we are about to 

consider is typed on paper seventeen 
inches by eleven inches, twice the size 
of a standard letterhead. This is a 
very handy size, and has been adopted 
as standard for all our operating state- 
ments. Since the statements are to be 
written on the typewriter, however, 
we will not discuss their dimensions in 
terms of inches, but rather in terms of 
their capacity from a_typewriting 
point of view. Sizing up the sheet on 
this basis, we find that it has a vertical 
capacity of sixty-six typewritten lines, 
while horizontally its capacity is two 
hundred and four characters, written 
on an elite type machine. If pica type 
were used, the vertical capacity would 
be the same, but since pica type is 
larger and only ten characters can be 
written to the inch, the horizontal 
capacity would be reduced to 170 


characters. Our own preference is for 
elite type with billing figures. These 
statements can be written on an elite 
type machine having a writing line two 
hundred spaces long. 

Structurally, any statement must 
consist of the following elements: 

1. The binding margin on the 
left-hand side. 

2. The right-hand margin. 

3. The top and bottom margins. 

4. The heading. 

5. The body. 

For the sake of uniformity in appear- 
ance it is desirable to have all the bind- 
ing margins and all the right-hand 
margins of the same widths on all 
statements comprising aset. Assome 
statements are considerably narrower 
than others, however, this result could 
only be obtained by using dispropor- 
tionately wide columns on the narrow 
statements, so it is better in such cases 
to adhere to columns of convenient 
width and take up the slack by using 


‘a wider binding margin, or, in the case 


of d very narrow statement, by center- 
ing the body of the statement directly 
under the heading. 

The top and bottom margins should 
be uniform in depth, if this uniformity 
can be obtained without spreading out 
the typewritten lines in the body of the 
statement too thinly. In the case of 
a short statement, however, it is better 
to have a wide bottom margin and 
keep the top margin and the heading 
of uniform depth. 

Before proceeding to lay out the 
heading and body of the statement, we 
must consider that the function of the 
binding margin is to provide some 
blank space that may be gripped in 
whatever form of binder is used to con- 
tain the statements. Therefore the 
center of the statement proper will not 
be exactly in the center of the sheet of 
paper on which it is written. The 
correct procedure for establishing the 
center of the heading, and the body, is 
to lay off, on the size of sheet to be used, 
the width of the binding margin, and 
then to locate the center of the type- 
written matter in the center of the re- 
maining space. This will naturally 
throw the statement somewhat to the 
right of the center of the sheet, which 
is as it should be. In laying out the 


statement under discussion, we have 
determined that the sheets will be put 
into the typewriter with their left-hand 
edges at zero, on the writing scale; 
that there will be a binding margin of 
twenty spaces, and that the right-hand 
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margin will be eight spaces wide; that 
is to say, from Space 196 to Space 200, 
plus the four spaces by which the width 
of the sheet exceeds the writing line on 
the typewriter. This will give us net 
writing lines one hundred and seventy- 
six spaces long, locating the center of 
the heading and the body of the state- 
ment at Space 110 on the typewriter 
scale. 


AVING located the center of the 
heading of the statement, it is nota 
difficult matter to locate the starting 
point of the lines in the heading. For 
instance, the line “‘of Chicago” contains 
ten characters, (including spaces). 
One-half that line must go on one side 
of the center and one-half on the other, 
so we divide ten by two, getting five as 
our result, and proceed to deduct the 
five from one hundred and ten, the 
point that we have fixed on as the 
center line of the statement. This 
indicates that the line in question must 
start on Space 105. Bearing in mind 
that these statements are going to be 
bound in a book, we put a little supple- 
mentary heading in the upper right- 
hand corner, corresponding in position 
to that of the page number.on a book. 
In locating the starting points of these 
lines, we simply count back from Space 
196, which we have already determined 
will be the last writing space used on 
the statement. 
Coming now to the body of the state- 
ment, we must first take it apart and 
see of what it consists. First of all, 


there is to the left a wide “Items” 
column: We will decide to begin the 
writing line in this items column a 
little bit inside of the boundary fixed 
for the binding margin, so that the 
left-hand column rule will be in evi- 
dence when the sheets are bound. We 
will allow four spaces for this purpose, 
which means that the lines in the items 
column which are not indented will 
begin on Space 24. We are going to 
indent certain lines six spaces, starting 
them on Space 30; sab-totals and sub- 
balances will be indented five more 
spaces, starting them on Space 35; and 
the final total on the statement will be 
indented still five spaces more, which 
means that it will start on Space 40. 
The longest line in the items column is 
“Attorneys Fees and Cost of Collect- 
ing Claims,” which is indented six 
spaces, and which accordingly begins 
ten spaces from the right side of the 
binding margin. This line contains 
forty-five characters (including spaces 
and punctuation marks), so the items 
column must be at least fifty-five 
spaces wide. Then we have eight 
money columns, in some of which the 
figures will run into the millions of 
dollars. This means that the widest 
money column must be thirteen spaces 
wide, (including punctuation marks 
and the dollar mark). There must 
also be an extra space between columns 
to allow for the ruling, and to keep the 
figures from being too close together, 
so we will set down the minimum width 
of each money column as fourteen 


Nine 


spaces. Therefore, our minimum hori- 
zontal space requirement is made up as 
follows: 


Items Column 55 spaces 

Eight Money Columns 

of 14 spaces 112 spaces 
Total 167 spaces 


Our available writing line is one 
hundred and seventy-six spaces, so 
there are nine spaces still to be disposed 
of, if we want to keep our binding 
margin and our right-hand margin of 
standard width. We might make each 
of the eight money columns fifteen 
spaces wide and make the items column 
fifty-six spaces wide, which would 
account for a total of one hundred and 
seventy-six spaces. Or we might, as in 
the case in point, throw the extra nine 
spaces into the items column. This is 
purely a matter of taste. 


E HAVE decided on an items 

column sixty-four spaces wide and 
eight money columns fourteen spaces 
wide, sO we can now lay out our 
column widths, which we will fix by 
the dollar mark appearing at the head 
of each column. The position of the 
first dollar mark is fixed by the follow- 
ing calculation: 


Binding Margin 20 spaces 

Items Column 64 spaces 

Blank space for ruling _1 space 
Total 85 spaces 


which indicates the position of the 
dollar mark in the first column. To 
(Continued on page 41) 
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When Financial Brains Run the Town 


Miami 


‘Went Broke,”’ 


Then Rebuilt Its City Government, 


Drafted Five Bankers to Run It—and Redeemed Itself 


Ste Te: % es 
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HE City of Miami, 
'[‘riorida, is governed 

by a commission 
consisting of five men. 
Those five men are the 
presidents of the city’s 
five biggest banks. 
Miami likes the idea— 
and the effect. 

Miami’s liking, in fact, is attended 
and proclaimed with an enthusiasm 
that verges upon downright bragging. 
Three years ago Miami elected her five 
banker-commissioners for a term of 
two years. Then, in the summer of 
1923, when their term expired, Miami 
promptly re-elected them by a two-to- 
one majority. Miami, plainly, is satis- 
fied. And the story of the conditions 
and events that led Miami to draft her 
five leading bankers and force them 
into office against their will is the story 
of a little town that became a big town 
so suddenly that it outgrew its political 
organization, lost patience with politi- 
cal rule, discharged its politicians and 
turned to its business men for leader- 
ship. 

Twenty-seven years ago Miami was 
only a dot on the map, a cluster of 
some half dozen houses at the mouth 
of the Miami River, remote and inac- 
cessible. Behind the village lay the 
swampy wilderness of the Everglades; 
before it lay the calm, sunny waters of 
Biscayne Bay. Today Miami is a 
city with a permanent population of 
nearly 50,000 and a winter population 
of nearly 100,000. 

Yet the Miamian will not concede 
that his city is a boom town. 

*“Miami,” he denies, “has never had 
a boom. It has had a steady, logical 
growth.” 

And he says it gravely, as if he meant 


Miami's five bank-president-commissioners. 


Bank and Trust Company; J. H. Gilman, Bank of Bay Biscayne; Mayor, E. C. 


Romfh, First National Bank of Miami; 
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it. It is part of his ritual, his invari- 
able greeting for the stranger. 


*‘Miami,” he says, as he shakes your 
hand when you’re introduced, “has 
never had a boom.” 


EVERTHELESS, boom orno boom, 

something happened to Miami. In 
1896 Flagler and the Florida East 
Coast Railway pushed their way 
southward down the peninsula; and 
Miami began to grow. Four years 
later, in 1900, the town had a popula- 
tion of 1,691. But this was only a 
beginning. The population increased 
—to 5,471 in 1910; to 15,592 in 1915; 
to 29,549 in 1920. In the ten years 
between 1910 and 1920 Miami 
had grown 440 per cent. The growth 
didn’t stop. A special census in the 
spring of 1923 listed a population of 
47,021, an increase of 55 per cent in the 
three years since the national census of 
1920. 

All these figures, mind you, indicate 
only the number of permanent resi- 
dents; in winter, year after year, 
Miami temporarily doubles her popula- 
tion, for Miami’s leading industry is 
the entertainment of the winter tour- 
ists, the sun-hunters from the North, 
who come in larger numbers every 


Left to right —C. D. Leffler, Miami 


. E. Lummus, Southern Bank and Trust 
Company, J. I. Wilson, Dade County Security Company 






season. From the first 
of December to the last 
of April, Miami con- 
centrates all her efforts 
in an attempt to accom- 
modate and to amuse 
her visitors; and she 
succeeds so well that 
during the remainder of 
the year she hurries to build more 
houses and more hotels for the 
greater throng that the next season 
will bring. Through summer and 
autumn Miami echoes with one charac- 
teristic sound—the ceaseless thumping 
of frantic hammers hustling to com- 
plete their work before the season 
opens. In 1920 Miami’s building con- 
struction totaled, in value, more than 
$4,500,000; in 1921, $5,400,000; in 
1922, $4,600,000. In the first eleven 
months of 1923, the total of building 
permits rose to more than $6,200,000. 

“No boom,” says the Miamian. 

In the eight years from 1915 to 1923 
the assessed valuation of property in 
Miami leaped from $13,000,000 to 
$69,900,000. The bank deposits in 
the same period jumped from $3,239,- 
927 to $31,347,768. 

Not all this growth, of course, has 
been fed by the migrating tourist; in 
agriculture and in industry Miami has 
other sources of wealth. But the 
basis of Miami’s prosperity is the 
tourist. More than 200,000 tourists 
will visit Miami during the present 
season. To attract those visitors 


Miami spent, in 1923, an advertising 
appropriation of nearly $100,000. In 
1924 the city will spend, for the same 
purpose, probably $150,000. And to 
hold the tourists and to bring them 
back, year after year, Miami knows 
that she must show them a clean, 
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bright, comfortable, modern town. 

That necessity, a few years ago, was 
the basis of Miami’s political upheaval. 
Miami was growing. Visitors were 
coming. New residential districts were 
developing. New hotels were rising. 
But in public improvements, in paved 
streets, in water works, in parks, 
Miami was not keeping up ‘with the 
srowth in her population. The reason 
was that Miami, as a municipality, was 
almost bankrupt. 

To discuss the political aspect of the 
situation is unnecessary. Yet certain 
facts, which are not sub- 
ject to controversy, demand 
a moment’s. consideration. 
Briefly, the situation may 
be stated thus: Miami had 
grown too fast for her po- 
litical mechanism. Operating 
under a charter that many 
of the citizens considered 
obsolete and inadequate, 
Miami had come to the point 
where she could neither 
finance her needed public 
improvements nor pay her 
own current expenses. She 
could neither pay her bills 
nor get credit. Most of the 
local merchants flatly refused 
to sell to the city; those who 
accepted the city accounts 
raised their prices to com- 
pensate for delinquent col- 
lection. Many bills against 
the city had gone unpaid for 
four or five years. A $300,000 
bond issue, moreover, was 
about to fall due; and the 
funds that should have been 
reserved in a sinking fund to 
pay off that bond issue had 
been absorbed by the city’s 
operating expenses. 

With matters standing thus 
the business men of Miami 
began to demand a new 
charter that would establish 
a commission form of govern- 
ment. Eventually, after a 
long and bitter political fight, 
the new charter became a 
reality. It provided that the 
city should be governed by a 
city commission, consisting 
of five members elected by the 
voters, and a city manager 
appointed by the commission. 

Here entered Miami’s bankers. In 
the struggle for a new charter they had 
adhered to neutrality. Now, however, 
they were forced into the fight for a 
progressive government. And the way 
of it was this: 

The men who had led the fight for 
the new charter demanded that the 
administration of the new plan should 
be placed in the hands of capable, 
experienced executives. But of suit- 
able candidates for the city commission 
there was only a lack. Many of the 


outstanding men were ineligible be- 
cause, as members of the board that 
had framed the new charter, they had 
pledged that they would not become 
candidates for the commission. And 
others would not volunteer. Nor 
would they accept a nomination. It 
was a situation not uncommon in 
American cities. The business man 
doesn’t like politics. The  self-con- 
stituted committee that was seeking 
candidates to nominate for Miami’s 
first commission found itself facing a 
problem that it couldn’t solve. 





View of Ponce de Leon Plaza at Coral Gables, a Miami 


Said someone at this juncture—it 
doesn’t matter who—“‘Let’s nominate 
the five big bankers.” 

Now consider the audacity of that 
suggestion. If the conservative business 
men were unwilling to enter politics, 
then nominate the five men who by 
training, habit and aptitude were still 
more conservative, still more unlikely 
to hanker for public office! Small 
wonder that the committee laughed. 
Yet behind the suggestion there was 
just enough logic to stimulate interest 
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and thought. Those five bankers— and 
it happened that Miami had precisely 
five big banks—would be the most 
desirable candidates in the city, the 
most likely to be elected, and the most 
capable in office after they were 
elected. But would they run? 

The answer, of course, was ‘‘No.” 
That was obvious. Yet, somehow, a 
little later, there came word of another 
meeting of that self-appointed nominat- 
ing committee. Miami’s business men 
assembled again. 

“It was like a funeral,” says one of 
the men who attended that 
meeting. “There we sat, 
solemn as owls. There wasn’t 
a joke or a laugh in a one of 
us. We knew we were licked. 
And then, all of a sudden, 
someone came in and said, 
“Well, they’ll run.’ We didn’t 
even cheer.” 

How had it been done? 

Nobody seems to know. 

But the fact was plain: the 
bankers had agreed to accept 
a nomination. Not “nomina- 
tions,” you observe, but “a 
nomination.” They would 
run, but only asaunit. They 
would not campaign individu- 
ally, but as a group. And 
furthermore, not one of them 
would accept election unless 
all the four others were also 
elected. If any one of the 
five were defeated in the elec- 
tion, the others would resign. 

Then followed a bitter cam- 
paign, full of issues, personal 
and political, that have no 
place in this non-political 
chronicle—a campaign dis- 
tinguished, for one thing, by 
the fact that the five banker 
condidates refused to make 
speeches. They would run, 
but they wouldn’t talk. The 
election came, finally, and the 
five non-talking bankers-were 
elected. 

That was in the month of 
July, 1921. The five new 
commissioners walked into the 
city hall, sat down, voted 
themselves salaries of a dollar 
a year, and proceeded to 
work—the most unusual 
legislative body in America. 
Listen to the roll call of that meeting: 
C. D. Leffler, president Miami Bank 
and Trust Company; E. C. Romfh, 
president First National Bank of 
Miami; J. I. Wilson, president Dade 
County Security Company; J. E. Lum- 
mus, president Southern Bank and Trust 
Company; and James H. Gilman, presi- 
dent Bank of Bay Biscayne. I name 
Mr. Leffler first, because he became, 
by vote of the-other commissioners, 
the first commission-plan mayor. 

I doubt that a more unwilling group 
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of public officials ever met for the 
purpose of transacting public business. 
Not a man in the room liked his job. 
Not a one felt, moreover, that he could 
afford to give the time that the job 
would demand. And not a one shirked 
the task. 

Miami’s immediate need, as these 
men knew, was financial reorganiza- 
tion. Miami’s good fortune was that 
she had elected the men most able to 
meet the need. Finance was their 
game; they weren’t amateurs. They 
found a trained and expert auditor, 
made him director of finance, and went 
to work. 

First of their problems was that 
$300,000 bond issue. The day of pay- 
ment had come and there was no 
money. The commissioners took 
counsel among themselves, both as 
city commissioners and as bankers. As 
a result of their discussion, one of their 
number, E. C. Romfh, president of the 
First National—‘“‘Ed Romfh,” to all 
Miami—set out for New York for a 
conference with the holders of the 
bonds. When he returned be brought 
with him a year’s extension. How did 
he get it? Miami doesn’t know. 
Romfh didn’t talk about his confer- 
ence; neither did the other commis- 
sioners. But Miami knows this: that 
her five banker-commissioners had 
given their word, voluntarily, that as 
bankers they would guarantee the 
payment of those bonds within another 
year. 

That incident deserves a postscript 
—several months before the year 
elapsed, those bonds were paid. 

Meanwhile the new commission was 


busy with its manifold problems, most 
of which were, as I have said, financial. 
They sought ways and means of deal- 
ing with the complicated finances of 
the city; they installed modern ac- 
counting methods, they agreed upon 
a budget that itemized all proposed 
expenditures; they adopted a system 
by which all the tax records were 
assembled and co-ordinated for the 
first time in the history of the town; 
and little by little they paid the city’s 
debts. Many of those debts were of 
long standing. Now and again there 
appeared bills so ancient that they had 
been forgotten by everyone but the 
unlucky creditors. These bills and 
the others the commissioners paid. 
What they accomplished comes close 
to a financial miracle; but they did it. 
Within a few months after their elec- 
tion the city was solvent and was 
paying cash. 


To THE people of Miami, the com- 
mission’s achievement seemed like 
a marvel of marvels. That the city 
should pay actual, tangible cash for its 
purchases was an event so unusual as 
to verge on the startling. For the 
first time in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant, the city began to take the 
cash discounts on its purchases. The 
merchants, consequently, began to 
compete keenly for the city’s trade; 
and the prices went down. Miami was 
out of the financial woods. 

With as little delay as possible, more- 
over, the commission had started a 
program of public improvements. The 
taxpayers voted bond issues and the 
commissioners spent the money where 
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it was needed. In the two years of 
their term the commissioners worked 
busily. They spent $288,000 on street 
paving—to the great delight of the 
auto-owning citizens. They built side- 
walks and sewers and bridges. They 
spent some $75,000 on developing 
parks. They built docks and ware- 
houses and piers, trebling the city’s 
facilities. They took over the street 
railway system, paying for it with 
funds voted by the taxpayers, and 
began to extend it into the newer parts 
of thecity. They built a sewage plant, 
an incinerator, and a public market for 
the farmers. They undertook to fur- 
nish Miami a modern hospital, com- 
plete and efficient. 

A busy two years—so busy that 
there was no time to complete all the 
details. These five banker-commis- 
sioners had to accomplish, in their 
short term, the work that had been 
neglected for ten years or more. 
Naturally, they couldn’t do it. The 
time was too short. 

That’s why Miami, last summer, re- 
elected them for another term. 

A queer municipal government, 
Miami’s. A government that says 
nothing whatever about the glorious 
traditions of American freedom and a 
very great deal about the spending of 
the taxpayer’s dollars and cents. As 
you walk into the city hall you come 
face to face with a huge blackboard 
covered with white figures. You can’t 
escape seeing it. You’re not intended 
to escape. That blackboard stands 
there for one purpose; to tell the tax- 
payer where his money is going. 
Department by department the figures 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Thirteen 


The Measure of Success in Club Work 


The Experience of an Indiana Bank That Has Established 
an Enviable Record With Calf and Corn Clubs for Children 


LEVEN years ago the Merchants 
K Bank in Muncie started financing 
aboys’cornclub. The county agri- 
cultural agent had all the supervision. 
Virtually all the 
bank had to do 
with it was to 
appear once each 
year before the 
county institute, 
where the corn 
show was held, 
and hand out the 
money to the 
winners. We had 
never seen most 
of the club mem- 
bers before, and 
soon afterward 
lost track of them. 
In the autumn 
of 1919 our real 
club work began, 
when we organ- 
ized a boys’ and 
girls’ calf club. 
To enroll our 
first membership, 
we visited a 
number of the 
country schools 
where we ex- 
plained our plan 
and solicited 
members. We also mailed out circu- 
lars to all the schools in the county, 
with a personal letter from the county 
school superintendent, asking the teach- 
ers to distribute the circulars among the 
pupils, who were to take them home to 
their parents. We got a very fair re- 
sponse in memberships. 

Since those early days the member- 
ship in both clubs has increased until 
last year the calf club had ninety- 
one calves showing, and there were 
eighty-one members finishing in the 
corn club. This history of our clubs 
is necessary to show that the work is 
not a fad that may be dropped for 
another at the end of a year or two. 

In the calf club, the feeder class is 
open to all beef breeds, either pure 
bred, cross bred, or grade with regis- 
tered sire. Calves born between Sep- 
tember 1 and December 31 of the year 
preceding the contest are eligible for 
entry. Entries close March 1. Each 
breed shows separately with pre- 
miums for each as follows: First, 
$12.50; second, $10.00; third, $7.50; 
fourth, $5.00; allothers, $3.00. Twenty- 
five per cent of the award is based on 
largest gain, and 75 per cent on indi- 
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Vice-president, Merchants National Bank 
Muncie, Ind. 
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the law or something 

to some of his first 
prize winners 


vidual quality. The grand champion 
prize in the feeder class is a trip to the 
International Live Stock Show at 
Chicago, first prize winners in each 
breed competing together. 

In the breeder class are both beef 
and dairy breeds. These calves must 
be pure bred, and are eligible to 
registry in their respective associa- 
tions, if born bétween September of 
the preceding year and March 1 of the 
year of contest. Entries close April 1. 
Premiums, for each breed, are: First, 
$10.00; second, $8.00; third, $6.00; 
fourth, $4.00; all others, $2.00. In 
this class the boy or girl is not required 
to own the calf, but it must be owned 
and kept on the farm where the mem- 
ber resides. 


[IN THE owners’ breeder class (a divi- 
sion of the breeder class), the boy 
or girl must own the calf. It must be 
registered in the boy’s or girl’s name, 
and the registry certificate must be 
presented to us before the calf can be 
shown. This, we thought, would in- 
sure keeping the calf on the member’s 
farm, and it. has. This class offers 
larger premiums for each breed: first, 


$12.50; second, $10.00; third, $7.50; 
fourth, $5.00; all others, $3.00. The 
owners’ breeder class competes with 
the regular breeder class for the 
champion prizes, 
which are: for the 
beef breeds, 
$10.00; for the 
dairy breeds, a 
trip to the Inter- 
national Live 
Stock Exposition, 
Chicago. 

In all breeder 
classes, if the calf 
is offspring of a 
calf previously 
shown in our calf 
club the premium 
in each case will 
be one-third more. 
Every member 
who finishes in 
the calf club gets 
a prize of some 


amount. Boys 
and girls of our 
county, over 


nine and under 
twenty-one years of age, may enter. 

We assist club members in selecting 
and procuring their animals. In most 
instances we find and purchase the 
calves ourselves and place them with 
the members at actual cost, plus 
insurance, taking their notes in pay- 
ment, to come due at the end of the 
club year in August. For the feeder 
calves we require no security; for ‘the 
breeders, we require the father, or some 
other responsible person, to sign the 
note with the boy or girl. 

Each boy and girl member is per- 
sonally visited one or more times each 
year, when the calf is inspected, and 
advice is given as to the best feeds, 
treatment, etc. Several times during 
the club season we send out personal 
letters to each member, giving timely 
suggestions and encouragement. The 
annual calf show is held at the county 
fair (all calves must be shown). At 
that time the feeder calves are sold at 
auction, the club member receiving all 
the proceeds above the principal 
amount of his: note; no interest is 
charged. 

Besides the work of previous years, 
through our calf club in 1923 we have 
placed twenty-two head of registered 
breeding cattle permanently on farms 
of our county. 

In the corn club we have two plans. 
Under one of them, the bank will 
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furnish free to club members, certified 
seed corn of the Reid’s Yellow Dent 
variety, sufficient to plant two acres, 
although the contest covers only one 
acre. Under the other plan, the mem- 
ber furnishes his own seed. Both 
plans show together as one contest. 

Any boy or girl living in our county, 
over 10 and under 19, may enter the 
club. Each member must tend his corn, 
keep a record of labor and money spent, 
write an essay, and show ten selected 
ears in the annual corn exhibit. The 
basis of award is: Yield (on standard 
moisture test basis) 50 per cent; ten 
ears, 30 per cent; record and essay, 
10 per cent; cost, 10 percent. Entries 
close May 15, and are made at our 
bank or with the county agricultural 
agent. The member who elects to 
receive from the bank the certified 
seed corn, must return one bushel to 
the bank by November 15. The pre- 
miums offered are: For each of the 
twelve townships in the county — first, 
$3.00; second, $2.00; all others, $1.00 
each. The minimum prize of $1.00 
compensates the member for the one 
bushel delivered back to the bank 
under the option of procuring free 
certified seed. The champion for the 
county wins a trip, with all expenses 
paid, to the International Live Stock 
Show at Chicago the same year. Asin 
the calf club, every member finishing in 
the corn club receives a prize of some 
amount. 

Last year the eighty-one fields of 
corn of our members were visited and 
the yield checked up. We husk at 
least seventy-five hills in each field, and 
weigh the husked corn. Using these 
weights, and applying the standard 
moisture test (the same as used by 
Purdue University), we are enabled to 
compute the net yield. We also gain 
very valuable information by counting 
the stalks, the barren stalks and the 
missing hillsin the seventy-five. Later, 
each member brings in ten selected 
ears for our annual corn show, held in 
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our community room in the bank 
basement. At the same time, the 
record and essay, or story of the con- 
test, required of every member, is 
brought in and graded. 

Last year, as a direct result of our 
corn club work, 400 acres in our county 
were planted with certified seed— 162 
acres by our club members, and 
farmers who had no children of club 
age purchased enough seed from us to 
plant 240 acres. 

Every year we give a banquet, picnic 
or entertainment for all the club mem- 
bers. Sometimes—always when possi- 
ble— we include members of the family 
in the invitations. 


CRE year we held a picnic at the fair- 


grounds. Wesetup aseries of booths 
in the industrial building, depicting the 
various departments of our institution. 
One window was the paying teller, 
where for a check, properly made out, 
the guest could get a free drink of ice- 
cold punch. He could have as many 
glasses as he could drink, the only 
requirement being that he should 
correctly fill out and sign a check every 
time. In place of the amount, he 
wrote “one drink.” Another booth 
was the receiving teller, where the 
young customer deposited his guess on 
the number of pennies contained in an 
exhibited glass fruit jar. The person 
making the nearest guess received the 
equivalent of the pennies in money. 
One window was the investment de- 
partment, where in return for a check 
the investor received a big piece of 
‘‘jebo,’’ the famous county fair 
candy. Ice cream was available at 
the note wicket, in exchange for a 
correctly drawn promissory note. At 
the savings department booth the 
youthful client deposited his preference 
for the kind and number of games 
he desired to indulge in, receiving 
back a big handful of peanuts as his 
“change.” 

The real bank was closed for this 
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picnic, and regular tellers and employ- 
ees manned the windows. There was 
an information booth, where children 
were taught how to make out properly 
the various forms used by the cus- 
tomer in everyday banking, and tellers 
rejected instruments made out in- 
correctly. There was no limit on the 
amount of “checks cashed,” “deposits,” 
“loans” or “investments” made. Even 
the grown-ups present were required 
to observe the same rules as the 
children. 

The serious part of this day’s pro- 
gram was a live stock judging exhibi- 
tion conducted by a member of the 
faculty of Purdue University. Follow- 
ing there were games of various sorts 
for both boys and girls, with appro- 
priate prizes for winners, horseshoe 
pitching, and three baseball games. 

Other years we have held a buffet 
luncheon in our community room in 
the basement of the bank; have taken 
all the members to a special, private 
showing of a current educational mov- 
ing picture film; and have banqueted 
them in the Y. M. C. A., following 
which those present were shown over 
the building, and given exhibitions of 
swimming and gymnasium work. 

It should not be assumed that it is 
all smooth sailing. In this work, you 
will have little trouble holding the in- 
terest of the boys and girls, and you can 
always get along with them. But the 
fathers, and some times the mothers— 
they are often “‘the rub.” 

Last winter a man and his boy came 
to the bank to talk about a calf for the 
boy. The youngster was very anxious, 
and quite excited; couldn’t keep still, 
and asked any number of questions. 
He begged his father to let him sign up 
for membership. We couldn’t under- 
stand why the father held out against 
him, but finally it came out. He said 
he would have to go home and consult 
his wife. She was selling milk and 
didn’t want to give up enough to raise 
the calf. He was a little fellow, eleven 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Results=and Why=W ith the Dormants 


An Ohio Bank’s System of Treating Inactive Accounts, and 
a Leaf From Its Experience in Preparing Lists and Mailing 


up an inactive savings list of five 

thousand names by day after 
tomorrow. Begin to mail them this 
thrift literature at 
once and show 
me the result in 
July.” In July 
he said, “Stop 
buying that thrift 
literature.” 

A friend recent- 
ly told me a 
sequel to this 
story: 

“We've just 
withdrawn our 
accounts from the 
Blank Bank. 
They sent me a 
letter, politely 
suggesting I in- 
crease my ‘small 
savings balance.’ 
That balance 
represented four 
years of strictest 
economy and I 
was so proud that 
it finally had 
reached four fig- 
ures. Both my 
husband and I 
have kept good 
amounts in our 
checking ac- 
counts and I have 
Christmas Club 
accounts for baby 
and myself. The letter enclosed a 
good story about regular saving but 
why in the world do you suppose 
they sent me such a letter?” 

““Well,’’ I replied, ‘I can not see why 
any bank should write a letter to a 
customer about his inactive balances, 
as it is so apt to cause offense. No 
banky however, writes letters about 
large inactive balances. You must 
have a small inactive account there 
that you’ve forgotten, perhaps a dollar 
or two to hold the account open.” 

The dubious expression on her face 
slowly changed to a smile. “You're 
right,” she said. ‘‘When we bought 
this house I withdrew all of my savings 
but enough to hold the account open. 
In moving I lost the book and later 
opened a new account, intending to add 
the amount from the old book when 
Ifoundit. As the years have passed, 
I have forgotten it. I see there is still 
a little money due me from that bank, 
besides our Christmas Club funds.” 


Ow: a vice-president said, “Get 
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seeing what could be done with them, 
particularly the old, inactive accounts, 
we began, back in 1921, to compile our 
first inactive lists. The results quoted 

' may not be better 





These two incidents show how to 
compile, or rather, how not to compile 


inactive savings lists. Many banks 
adopt a system, or lack of system, of 
mailing to inactive accounts, only to 
find that they have actually lost busi- 
ness, or that the results do not justify 
the expense. 


HERE are two factors in getting 

results: first, the list; second, the 
literature. 

Interesting, sincere, brief and inspir- 
ing thrift literature, whether a bank 
buys it or composes its own, has the 
requisite qualities of making two 
dollars grow where one grew before. 
So we will not concern ourselves here 
with the kind of literature to be used as 
fertilizer for this dollar but rather with 
selecting the right dollar to be ferti- 
lized. 

Our bank has been studying its 
unprofitable and inactive savings ac- 
counts for some time. Just by way of 


than many banks 
can show but 
they must be 
quite good; at 
least the salesmen 
of thrift literature 
usually blink 
several times be- 
fore they can 
advance any 
more arguments 
in favor of their 
product—in the 
face of our figures. 

The results that 
follow represent 
the findings on 
our first three 
inactive lists. 

In April, 1921, 
we began to mail 
printed thrift literature 
monthly to an inactive sav- 
ings list of 503 names. 
We sent no personal letters. 
The accounts selected had 
recorded no action for 
several interest periods. 
They were taken from the 
lowest savings numbers. 
Many of them had been 
opened in the old banks 
that preceded a series of 
mergers. They were from 
eighteen to five years old. The total 
balance was $4,375.35, the average 
balance, $8.70. 

The first check of this list in Sep- 
tember, 1921, showed a gain of 83 per 
cent. The second check, in April, 
1922, showed a gain of 215 per cent. 
The last check taken, in September, 
1923, reflected a gain of 324 per cent, 
the total balance being $18,546.06; 
the average balance for 321 remaining 
open accounts, $57.78 and the gain 
over the original total, $14,170.71. 

The first results came, too, during the 
business depression. A gain of 215 per 
cent in one year on old, dormant ac- 
counts at a time when savings deposits 
were still decreasing, is in itself remark- 
able. This list showed a much greater 
per cent of returned mail, diminishing 
to 235 names last September, and a 
greater per cent of accounts that 
showed no action whatever, than the 
lists compiled later from neweraccounts. 

List No. 2 began with the January, 
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1922, issue of the same thrift publica- 
tion. The names were taken from the 
inactive accounts of the middle savings 
divisions. The list numbered, after 
the first month’s returned mail, 2,190 
names. The total balance was $36,- 
774.24, the average balance, $16.79. 

The first check of the second list was 
made in September, 1922, and showed 
a gain of 101.5 per cent. The second 
check was made in September, 1923. 
It showed a gain of 201 per cent over 
the original total, the total balance 
being $110,588.79, the average balance 
for 1,512 remaining accounts, $73.14, 
the gain, $73,814.55. 


THE third list is our “pet” list. The 
first literature mailed to this list was 
that for January, 1923. We took the 
names from the upper savings divisions 
selecting those accounts that had been 
opened with small amounts and had 
not increased materially or, in some 
cases, opened with large amounts and 
steadily decreased, without deposit 
entries. The accounts were from one 
year and three months to six months 
old when we began to mail on the list. 
The number of names was 432, the 
total balance, $9,064.50, the average 
balance, $20.98. 

After nine months’ mailing, a check 
of this list in September, 1923, showed 
a gain of 267 per cent or a gain of 
$24,168.72, bringing the total balance 
to $33,233.22, with an average balance 
of $105.17 for the 316 remaining open 
accounts. Nearly all of the accounts 
of the third list showed action and only 
sixteen names were removed from the 
list through returned mail. 

The results on all the lists are greater, 
too, than those indicated in our re- 
ports. Many dormant checking ac- 
counts revived. Others in the families 
of those receiving the literature opened 
accounts. Of course it is impossible to 
estimate how much of this is owing to 
the thrift publication but the general 
educational influence of good thrift 
stories is far-reaching and, through 
their precepts, might be evidenced 
“even unto the third and fourth 
generations.” 

If the bank officer who says, ‘““Com- 
pile an inactive savings list by day after 
tomorrow,” really wants results in 
dollars and cents—the only results that 
count, of course,in banking — the follow- 
ing suggestions, offered through New 
Business Department experience, may 
prove useful. 

First — Use a central file. 

Second — Use a central file that really 
centralizes, so that all of Mrs. John 
Smith’s accounts will be listed on one 
card or duplicate cards, regardless, too, 
of whether or not she carries part of 
them as “Mrs. John” and part as 
“Mrs. Grace” and whether or not she 
carries them in one or different offices 
of the same institution. 


Third—Take time. Neither a clerk 
selected at random nor a New Business 
Department can compile a list that is a 
list “‘by day after tomorrow.” 

Fourth—Use care. There are many 
reasons why names should be kept on 
lists and particularly why names 
should be kept off lists that only 
actual checking of those lists will show. 
For example, a person with a twenty 
thousand dollar savings account is not 
eager to get thrift notices for an 
account of a dollar and ten cents that 
he may have somewhere in that institu- 
tion. Neither may Mrs. Franklyn 
DuBarry be pleased to receive thrift 
hints if her husband is one of the bank’s 
biggest depositors. Nor is Bill Jones 


apt to deposit a tenth of his next pay . 


check if his thrift literature is addressed 
to “Bell Janes.”’ He is more likely to 
take the deposit and his balance to 
another bank, where perhaps they will 
know him well enough to remember his 
name. To create a favorable impres- 
sion, show the recipient of thrift mail 
the courtesy of correct and complete 
name and street spellings. 

Fifth — Keep a good percentage of the 
names to adults who evidently can read. 

Sixth—Don’t send customers per- 
sonal letters about their small balances, 
as if it were a crime to keep money in 
your bank in any amount whatsoever. 
Simply treat them by “Suggestion,” 
the best suggestion you think you can 
find in the way of printed thrift litera- 
ture. Many bankers and advertisers 
will not agree with me on this point but 
our own figures show that real results 
can be achieved without taking the 
risk of antagonizing depositors by such 
letters. 

In our original make-up of the lists, 
the savings tellers give us the name, 
number of account and present amount. 

The central file cards are then taken 
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from the file, and, after the checking 
and eliminations, the remaining cards 
are typed with the list number and 
tagged, each row of signals running 
back along the file representing a mail- 
ing list. Then as a transferred savings 
number or change of name or address 
is put upon any card, it is immediately 
noted upon the list for which that card 
is tagged. This plan is feasible, how- 
ever, only where the New Business 
Department and the Central File 
Department are one. 

The first month’s mail goes out 
under two-cent postage. Allowing 
a reasonable time for returned enve- 
lopes, we then compile our final lists, 
absolutely alphabetical, with good 
space for making changes, giving name, 
address, savings number, present bal- 
ance and space for future checkings 
across each line. 

Subsequent mailings take one-cent 
postage. We call at the post office for 
later returned mail, however. Re- 
turned mail is the only thing that 
removes a name from the lists, short 
of a request to do so—which to date 
we have never had. Closed accounts 
are kept on. Occasionally they reopen, 
with the old or a new number. 

We use an inexpensive envelope 
plainly marked in the return corner 
with the name of the thrift publication, 
saying it is “from” the bank and giving 
its address. 

Finally, we mail regularly. We 
think, as every department in every 
business does, that ours is the busiest 
on earth, but it is an ironclad rule to 
“mail regularly.” 

By using the central file, enough 
time and particular care in compiling 
the lists, mailing good thrift literature 
to inactive savings accounts will get 
results, not necessarily “in July” but 
a year—and years—from July. 


The Double Indorsement Stamp 
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some three or four 
hundred checks for 
deposit. It is quitea 
task to indorse all 
those checks by hand.” 

It was the cashier of 





PAY TO THE ORDER OF 
Any BANK or BANKER 
Or Through The Cleveland Clearing House 

All Prior Endorsements Guaranteed 
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THROUGH CLEARING HOUSE 


a small country bank 
talking and we had 
just shown him a 
check-indorsing ma- 


pi | THE UNION TRUST CO.] chine in operation 
THE UNION TRUST CO. P n. 
FIRST coe eager a a one} We agreed that it 


6-10 Cleveland, - Ohio 6-10 








W.C. SAUNOERS, Treosurer 


“(\F COURSE we couldn’t afford to 

own one—the investment would 
hardly be justified in a small bank like 
ours — but how handy it would be when 
Smith & Company make their deposit. 
They are wholesale grocers in our town 
and just about closing time send us 


would hardly pay him 
to install one of these 
machines and suggested that he supply 
Smith & Company with a double- 
indorsement stamp and save himself 
all this work. 

Most banks could make profitable use 
of this expedient in their work.—D.J. 
McCarthy, Union Trust Co., Cleveland. 
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With the Camera 


Fina J” ee 
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COPYRIGHT, EWING GALLOWAY 


The environment of ‘‘The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street’’—traffic around the 
famous old Bank of England. It is one of the interesting views of picturesque 
London selected by an American photographer 





cy Weea. Saal 
COURTESY Ime move cx on 

Just another bit vidence to prove that the bank bandit 

doesn’t look the part. Leroy C. Young, who confessed participa- 
} tion in a daylight hold-up in Indianapolis, in custody of H. C. 
1 Webster, Protective Department, Indiana Bankers Association 


= | | - 


Employees helped trim the lobby of the Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, for the annual Christmas party, December 21—trees, 
holly, tinsel, streamers, stockings and the traditional fireplace 


ieee ik 0 | 
SECA R MENT 


CO*YRIGHT. INTERNATIONAL 

We personally prefer to blame the elephant’s press agent for this— Small pines, smilax, poinsettias and silver streamers achieved 

not the besik's (if any). We are assured that he (the elephant) an effect of real Christmas fireside warmth and intimacy in 

came over from his vaudeville act to a bank in the Bronx to ‘‘make the South Texas Commercial National Bank, of Houston. 
a deposit to his Christmas Club account”’ Every year this bank dons a distinctive holiday dress 
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Practice in the “Heart of the Bank” 


The Loan and Discount Department, at Work Throughout the 
Fewer Variations Than Other Departments 


Country, Adopts 


and discount department. Fromit 

comes the income that payssalaries, 
operating expenses, and dividends. 
From the note department also come 
losses, which, if too frequent or too 
great, suck the vitality of the institu- 
tion. The handling of notes need not 
be tedious but it must be accurate. 
There is at the window no long line of 
waiting customers, but each transac- 
tion is of material moment. 

Practical and efficient methods for 
handling loans and discounts have 
been gradually developed, till now 
there are several systems in use that 
give complete and readily available 
information. 

In most sections of the country, 
commercial banks favor notes so drawn 
by the customer that they can be dis- 
counted. Thus a customer wanting 
approximately $1,000 signs a non- 
interest bearing note payable in sixty 
days. With the rate 6 per cent, the 
bank credits the customer with $990. 
Under the interest-bearing plan the 
note is drawn to read $1,000 plus 
interest at 6 per cent. The bank 
credits the borrower $1,000 and col- 
lects $1,010 at the end of sixty days. 
Discounting results in higher net profit 
to the bank because the bank can re- 
invest the interest. With an average 


fe heart of a bank is the loan 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


Auditor, Hibernia Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 


maturity of sixty days this increase in 
earnings would be _ approximately 
1/100th of the total interest collected. 

Before the loan teller is permitted 
to accept a note for discount the note 
must carry the initials, to signify 
approval, of one of the bank’s loaning 
officers. Much may have transpired 
in the way of consultation and investi- 
gation before thé initials were affixed, 
but with all that the discount teller 
is not concerned. 


‘THE note is preferably drawn on the 

bank’sprintedform. It must, except 
where secured by government obliga- 
tion, bear revenue stamps at the rate 
of two cents a hundred. Revenue 
stamps are ordinarily carried in stock 
by the bank. If they have not been 
previously attached, the teller affixes 
the right amount, cancels them with 
the bank’s initials and the date, and 
collects cash to cover from the cus- 
tomer. The stamp fund may be 
carried as an asset on the general 
ledger—stamps on hand plus cash in 
the stamp box equaling the amount 
of the account; or the same revolving 
fund idea may be used, but with total 


charged off and carried as a memoran- 
dum only, or the stamps may be 
counted as teller’s cash. 

With the note in the proper legal 
form, the real work of the department 
starts. The opening step is the com- 
putation of the discount. First must 
be found the actual number of days to 
maturity. This may not be the num- 


_ ber of days specified in the note, as the 


note may have been drawn some time 
prior to presentation to the bank for 
discount; or in case maturity falls on a 
Sunday or a holiday, the actual ma- 
turity is the next business day and 
interest should be figured for the 
extra time. In some cities the same 
rule applies to Saturday maturities. 
Calculation of the number of days to 
maturity may be done by mental com- 
putation and reference to an ordinary 
calendar to see if the maturity falls on 
Sunday. Also, there are special cal- 
endars and books with a leaf for 
every day, showing the number of 
elapsed days to every other date in 
the year. 

In figuring discount the majority of 
banks work on the 360-day basis. 
Thus if there are 58 days to maturity, 
the amount of discount is 58/360ths. 
Using the 360 day method increases a 
bank’s income by 1/73rd. The 365- 
day basis is used by the government 

































































many sections of the country. At one writing 
it makes the note register, the liability ledger, 
both direct and indirect, and the note notice 
form to be mailed the customer a week or ten 
days before maturity. , 

The form comes in a long sheet holding five 
sets of notices. The four sheets comprising a 
set are stapled so they will keep in perfect 
register while being typed. Thus five notes 
may be recorded without removal from the 
gee ta The sets are numbered serially by 
t 


register is needed. 


Thus it serves as a liability ledger. 
that is needed. 1 
is kept and the carbon serves as the postin 





e printer. The original or register is not perforated between notes and is 
kept in a binder as the bank’s permanent record. When payments are made 
they may be posted to this register. By running the amounts shown on the 
register sheets, the total debit for the day to Loans is obtained. No other 

i The carbon labeled ‘“Maker’’ is filed alphabetically, 
together with the record of any other loans made to the same person. 
For inactive borrowers, this is all 
f the borrower is a frequent customer, a liability card 
medium. The “Endorser”’ 
copy is handled in the same manner, but filed under the name of indorser. 
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UNION BANKING CO,, 
DOUGLAS, GA, 





PLEASE RETURN THIS LETTER WITH YOUR REMITTANCE 











extension carries the days charged, the rate, the discount, and the exchange. 
It serves as the bank’s permanent record. Number three is a maturity 
ticket, and number four a tracer. ; 

Fifteen days before maturity, the maturity ticket is taken from the 
file where it had been placed under the due date. With this ticket as# guide, 
the note is pulled, indorsed, and with the remittance letter that formed the 
original of the manifold, is mailed in a window omneres. The maturity 
ticket is then stamped with the date of sending and held b 
department as a record of an item out for collection. When remittance is 
received this ticket serves as a credit slip. 


from the file and mailed in a window envelope. 

Some banks use a fifth copy which is filed with 
the Note Notice and is kept as a record of 
approaching maturities. _ 

_A manifold system (Fig. 2) is used by the 
First National Bank of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, for paper payable outside of the city. 
There are four copies made of this form at the 
time the note is taken for discount. The 
original (the copy shown here) is attached to 
the note. It later serves as a remittance 
letter. The second is a longer form and on the 


y the discount 
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LIABILITY LEDGER 


NAME__JOHN JONES , 





ADDRESS —32u MCCALLIE AVE. CITY 





92 15 CHaTT 
$38 25 1ST TR. & SAVINGS 138 
275000 R345 


Joan Jones 


eaanee, 


100090 


a) £33838 


100000 as 1.75000 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, DENVER, COLO. 





lute accuracy. 





7 
LOANS AND DISCOUNT REGISTER 





ENDORSER O8 COLLATERAL 


This form (Fig. 3) is a type of machine-posted liability ledger. The same 
advantages come with machine posting of liability records as come with Bank 
any machine ledger work: The dates and the ciphers and the balance are 
written automatically and the extensions are done mechanically with abso- 


The liability ledger used by the International Trust Company of Denver, 
(Fig. 4) is a more complete form than that used by many i i 
contains a record of interest payments. This record of interest is frequently 
a service to customers who wish the amount for their income tax returns. 
Practice is divided as to the inclusion of extra columns on the same sheet 
for indirect liability or the use of a separate sheet. The International keeps 


WATER PAYABLE Date 


6 THE INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY DENVER, COLO. 


Record of Notes Due. 





majority of city banks. 
carriage typewriter. 


anks in that it 


made. 


LIABILITY LEDGER 


wame— WiLL SMITH ( NOTE NAME IN RED) 


INDIRECT 





ADDRESS Tone 


only the direct line on one sheet. 
of Elmira, New bet “x nny Dy is the type found in the large 
may 
the Second National Bank the form is loose leaf and is written on a wide 


Form used by the International Trust Company of Denver, in reporting 
maturing notes to the finance committee, is shown in Fig. 6. | 
submitted some days in advance. The committee writes opposite the note 
whether it is willing to accept a renewal or what other disposition should be 

When the borrower comes into the bank at maturity, he can be 
waited on with certainty and in a minimum of time. 


2100000 





The register used by the Second National 


either loose or in bound form. In 


This list is 








and by Federal Reserve banks and is 
required in some states. 

Where 365 days is the basis, it is 
generally, though not always, changed 
to 366 days for leap years. 

The actual calculation may be done 
mentally, or with the use of tables, 
with a computing or multiplying ma- 
chine, or the so-called interest machines 
composed of specially mounted interest 
tables. 

Under one system, in order to audit 
interest calculations, the auditing de- 
partment keeps a copy or card record 
of each note, and the total balances with 
the control account in the general 
ledger. All payments on principal or 
interest are posted to these cards. 
Interest calculations are checked and 
the individual payments of interest 
totaled by the auditing department to 
see that they agree with the credit sent 
to the general books. This method of 
audit on interest collected, working from 
duplicate records, is as independent and 
accurate as any obtainable in practice. 


NDER another method where loans 
are all discounted, the auditing de- 
partment works from the actual notes 
on the following day, checking calcula- 
tions and proving, by running the 
indorsements, that the general book 
entries are in agreement. Were it not 
for the interest-bearing paper that is 
returned to the customer as soon as 
paid, the method of working from 
actual notes would be satisfactory in 
all cases. 
In some institutions a representative 
of the auditing department is perma- 
nently stationed in the notecage. This 


practice is open to the objection that 
the man is not sufficiently detached 
from the work to be dependable for 
accurate checking. 

By still another method, the audit- 
ing department verifies all interest 
notices before they are sent. This is 
satisfactory where advanced payment 
is not permitted. 

So important is the item of the 
amount of interest collected, and so 
slim are chances of finding an error 





For Maturity of 
Amortized Loans 


Figuring maturity under an 
amortization loan, or the amount 
of monthly payment required to 
make a loan mature at a certain 
time, is a mathematical problem 
solvable only by logarithms. The 
formula for finding the number 
of months required to mature 
the contract, when the interest 
rate, the unpaid principal, and 
the monthly payment are known 
is as follows: 


number of months = 





log (1 + r) 
R = monthly payment. 
P = principal. 
r = monthly interest rate; i.e., 6% 
loan, . 


The handling of logarithms can 
be mastered by almost anyone 
with a few hours’ practice. Practi- 
cally all tables of logarithms con- 
tain the necessary instructions. 
Logarithms are also a necessity 
for solving compound interest 
problems where interest tables 
are unavailable. — The Author. 











once it has passed, that it is advisable 
to use some method of accurately 
checking interest calculations and prov- 
ing that the right total has been cred- 
ited to Interest Income. 


HE note when it arrives in the dis- 

count department, is immediately 
entered ina register. This registermay 
be a bound or loose-leaf book. Under 
some systems, a carbon copy of the 
note-due notice serves as a register. 
The promissory note is assigned a 
number. These numbers run serially. 
All notes as made are entered on this 
sheet, one line or division for each loan. 
In the columns go the loan number, 
name of the maker, the amount, the 
time, the discount, the security, the 
place payable, the rate, and the ma- 
turity. If the borrower isa customer, 
a credit is prepared for his account for 
the net amount, with discount de- 
ducted, and this net amount is entered 
in his pass book. At the end of the 
day the loans made are totalled from 
the register sheet and a debit is sent to 
the loans and discount account in the 
general ledger. The total of the dis- 
count is credited to Interest Collected 
but not Earned, if the bank is operat- 
ing on an accrual basis; or to Interest 
Income if on the cash basis. In sizable 
banks these entries go as totals. In 
small institutions the loans are often 
entered individually in the bank’s 
general journal. 

A tickler is generally used to bring 
the note up for attention at maturity — 
often a bound or loose-leaf book with a 
page or half page for each day. A 
brief description of the note is written 
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into this book under the proper matu- 
rity date heading. The same purpose 
is served by preparing at once the 
notice of coming maturity that is to be 
mailed the maker and filing this notice 
in a tickler file under the due date. 
Possibly ten days before maturity the 
notices are taken out of the file, listed 
with pertinent details for the benefit of 
the finance committee, and the notices 
are mailed. In some sections no 
notice is sent. A memorandum slip is 
used in the tickler in place of the notice. 
The information going to the finance 
committee will include the amount of 
the note, the security, if any, the cus- 
tomer’s total liability, and possibly the 
balance in his account. The finance 
committee indicates the notes it is 
willing to renew, so that when the 
customer later comes in to make a 
renewal, immediate reply can be given. 

The next record that should be made 
of every loan and discount is the liabil- 


ity ledger. One type of ledger is a 
loose-leaf binder. There is a sheet for 
each borrower. To this sheet is posted 
the amount of each loan as made. Pay- 
ments thereon are entered as received, 
and the total balance due the bank on 
all obligations of the maker, is extended. 
To show guarantees an dindorsements, 
a separate ledger sheet of different color 
stock may be used. In this case it is 
filed directly behind the direct liability 
account. Or the primary account may 
have extra columns for secondary 
liability. Card forms are used as well 
as the loose-leaf style. When, in place 
of indorsing, the guarantor signs as a 
joint maker, the loan is entered on the 
direct liability card of the party in 
whose favor it was made, and on the 
secondary liability card of the other 
joint maker. It is necessary that the 
same loan appear on the direct liability 
card only once, as these cards should be 
so kept that they may be balanced with 
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the control account in the general 
books. After posting, it is good prac- 


‘tice to prove the extensions before re- 


filing the cards. The total of the old 
balances on all cards that moved, plus 
today’s control figure for Loans and 
Discounts, must equal the total of new 
balances plus yesterday’s control figure. 

During recent years, bank examiners 
have been preaching with increasing 
emphasis the doctrine of the liability 
ledger. The liability ledger is con- 
sidered advisable, even for small banks, 
as experience has shown that memory 
occasionally plays tricks. Besides giv- 
ing the total due from each name, a 
liability record furnishes a history of 
the borrowings of each customer. This 


‘is of decided value to bank examiners, 


directors, or to a successor in case of a 
cashier’s death or resignation. 

The notes may be filed alphabetically 
under the names of the makers, or by 
maturity dates. If filed alphabetically, 

(Continued on page 34) 








MAREVOCABLE STOCK POWER. 


ere weeren 6 ce ans meee 


7) Huow all Men by these Presents. rar 











assign and transfer unto. 


for value received, have bargained, sold, assigned. and tramsferred and by these presents do bargain sel! 





eee 6 (tee af the 








standing 1_________oame on the booss of the 








and do hereby constitute and appoint. 








——.._ true and lawful Attorney i ible for 








power, hereby ratifying and fi all that 
substitutes shal! lawfully do by virtue hereof 
3u Witness Whereof, 


the fay of. 








and in ______mtmtmmame and stead. but to 
use, to sell, assign. transfer and set over. all or any part of the said stock, and for that purpose tomake 
end execute all necessary acts of assignment and transfer, and one or more persons to substitute with like ful) 








as security or or 
the same shail by a risk expense 
the back hereof, have and are made « part of this agreement 
said attorney or___substiture or 
Dated_March 2 __192.4 
have hereunto set hand and seal 
192 
Recetwed this day.__. ————! 92. from the HIBERNIA COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS BANK 
all of the above collateral with all coupons (sf any) attached or accounted for 





SEALED AND DELIVERED IN THE PRESENCE OF 








‘officer's instial 
tome any = 
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Customer's Name__is_F. Brom 


I, the undersigned, hereby assign and deposit with Hibernia Commercial and Savings 
Bank of Portland, Oregon, hereinafter called the Bank. 





COLLATERAL AGREEMENT 





no. 55292 


collateral described as follows: 





Owner 








Number. 


ANNU Doce 











— 


Sows 


Z ce 








Duluth, Minn.,_ Allee ad 


t— J 
IAA Led YY ————__Days after date, for value received 
ropyise to pay to the order of THE First NATIONAL BANK OF DULUTH, at its Banking Room 





1923 








described property owned 


whole or any a of said 
or any time ¢ 
me purchasers at such public sale, and after ded ucti 


sales 
obligation shall be deemed 





erty, or any substitutes therefor, or any additions thereto, at 


‘ / 
with interest at the rate ota, ___per cent per annum from hereof until paid, and have deposited with said bank as security for the 
payment of this or any other liability ‘liabilities of the undersigned or of the endorsers hereon to said Bank, due or to become due, or that may hereafter be contracted. the following 


A fle ~ eae He Coreceeme Coplelaf Merk y Re 4S. Shu Coorfoo~L— 


and the makers and endorsers of this dbligation hereby grant to said bank, or its assigns, full power and authority to sell and assign and deliver, without advertisement or notice, the 
blic or private sale, at the opiion of said Bank or its assigns on the maturity of this note 


Dollars $s0200" ) 


to pay any or all of said liabilities as said Bank. its 


all legal and other costs and 


after or a in the even: of said securities depreciating in value, or on ke non-payment on demand of any of the liabilities above mentioned, and the further right to 





resident, Cashier or assigns shall deem proper, returning the overplus, 
to be due and payable on demand. Presentment for payment, protest and notice of dishonor waived by each maker, endorser and guarantor hereof. 


of ion, sale and a to apply the residue of the proceeds of such sale or 
any, to the undersigned, and in case of such sale this 











collateral. 


the collateral for any indebtedness and to sell 
legal phrasing is printed on the back of the form 





being initialed by the collateral teller acknowledging custody and 
loaning officer certifying that all collateral that was to be deposited is listed, 


Where stock is pledged as collateral, the assignment (Fig. 7) is filled out 
in favor of one of the banks’ officers so that the transfer may be mad 
on the books of the corporation in case it becomes necessary to sell the 


In place of a collateral note, the Hibernia Commercial and Savings Bank 
of Portland, Oregon, uses a form (Fig. 8) made on a typewriter in triplicate. 
The original is signed by the customer and is authority for the bank to hold 


if peccasaty. The detailed 
duplica 


. _ The 


te copy, after 
A by the 


goes to the auditing department. The auditing department accounts for 
all of the serial numbers and keeps the copy for use in checking the physical 
collateral. The triplicate copy is the customer’s receipt. The wording on 
the duplicate and triplicate copies is changed slightly to fit the different 
purposes for which it is used. This system is designed to avoid difficulty in 
case a customer pays one of his notes and the bank still desires to hold ail of 
the collateral. : 

In common with corresponding forms of other banks, the collateral note 
of the First National of Duluth (Fig. 9) provides space for listing collateral 
and contains clauses authorizing the bank to sell the collateral if necessary 
or to use the collateral as security for any other indebtedness to the bank. 
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A Monthly Film of Business Review 


A Denver Bank’s Venture in Motion Picture Advertising 
With 15,000 Picked Circulation in the Theaters Every Week 


“BUSINESS REVIEW” in 100 
feet of moving picture film, pre- 
pared especially for 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 





Denver people, has been 
»stablished as a monthly 
idvertising activity by 
he United States Na- 
ional Bank, of Denver. 
Che film is exhibited as 
the first feature on the 
orogram at three picked 
theaters in the resi- 
dential district. It is 
issued once a month, for 
release the first week. 
rhe first release, in 
December last, instantly 
demonstrated the suc- 
cess of the idea. 

The advertising de- 
partment of the bank, 
of which Allan Herrick 
is manager, writes the 
scenario. A local ad- 
vertising film company 
“shoots” the action. 

Briefly, the bank 
selects an important 
piece of business news 
of significance to the 
Denver territory, and 
engages the film com- 
pany to shoot appropriate action. 
Inasmuch as several pieces of business 
news are used for each release, and 
total footage, including titles, is only 
100 feet approximately, the action is 
brief — long enough, however, to satisfy 
the curiosity aroused by the title. 
Some of the business news is national, 
and some local. 

A detailed description of a release 
will show how the bank constructs a 
“business review” film. The first title 
the spectator sees is, “BUSINESS 
REVIEW,” with the name of the 
month followed by “Published by 
United States National Bank, Denver.” 
Then comes a picture title. In the 
December release this was “‘Farmers 
Will Receive a Billion Dollars More 
for This Year’s Crop Than in 1922.— 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture.” Below this appeared “Business 
Review, United States National Bank.” 
Below each title, the name of the bank 
appears. 

Following the title just mentioned 
came several feet of film showing a 
reaper and binder cutting grain in a 
great western wheat field. The next 
title was local, concerned with an event 
which had recently thrown Northern 
Colorado into a turmoil of excitement 


railway shops were recently opened. 
The picture visualized the human 
interest activity at the 
shops. Another picture 
had for a title a statisti- 





cal statement on Denver 





cost of living, with film 





showing a housewife 
buying supplies. The 
title used for a closer 
was, “* ‘As a Whole, This 





Country Is Enjoying Re- 
markable Prosperity.’ 





— President Coolidge.” 
About two-thirds of 
the total film footage 
of the business review 
is in titles. The speed 





at which it is shown puts 
the whole before the 





theater audience in a 
fraction over a minute. 

The business review 
appears regularly at the 
three theaters chosen 





HE Commercial Department of the United 
States National Bank 1s presenting a monthly 
review of business conditions in motion picture 
form this week at the Ogden, Bluebird and Webber 
theatres. A later review will appear early in thie 


new year. 





A specimen of the newspaper copy, and sections from the film illustrating the 


cement industry, live stock and the building boom 


and intensely interested the whole 
state. This was, “Discovery of Huge 
Gas Well at Fort Collins Starts a 
Boom.” Following this came film 
showing the big gasser, uncontrolled, 
spouting in the air. This was the first 
news film of the new well to be shown 
in Denver. 

Then came a national item stating 
the tremendous volume of_ traffic 
American railways were handling. The 
action of this was local, however— 
showing a busy Denver railway yard, 
shot from a viaduct. 


HIS release, and all releases, close 

with an illustrated piece of news, the 
name of the bank at the foot of the 
title. For December, this was “ ‘Busi- 
ness Conditions Are Better Fun- 
damentally Than Psychologically.’ — 
Herbert Hoover.” 

The January release started off with 
movies of a gigantic development 
project foremost in the minds of Colora- 
doans—the great Moffat tunnel. Ac- 
tual construction of the tunnel only 
recently started. The title was ““Work 
Progresses Rapidly on Moffat Tunnel.” 
Another title was, “New Burlington 
Shops Add Two Million Dollars to 
Denver’s Annual Payroll.” These 


after an investigation 
which carefully con- 
sidered the principal 
moving picture theaters 
of the city. Two of the 
theaters are on Capitol 
Hill, high class resi- 
dential district. The third is in a South 
Denver district where theater audiences 
grade favorably with average patrons 
of a bank. Denver downtown movies 
have not been used, up to this point, 
mainly because there is a high propor- 
tion of transients in these houses. 

“The Motion Picture Business 
Review is not expensive advertising,” 
said Allan Herrick. ‘“‘I figure that the 
cost per person reached is a maximum 
of one-third the cost of direct mail 
advertising to the same number— 
independent of the relative effective- 
ness of the two mediums. 

“I believe the effectiveness of the 
Business Review is high, however, 
because of the fact that the proportion 
of the house that sees it and reads it is 
extremely high. A movie audience is 
there to view the things shown; it 
intends to. There are no distractions. 
You have the power of motion and 
picture to get a message over. When 
you send out direct mail you know in 
advance that a great deal of it will not 
be read. In the short time that you 
have a movie audience’s attention, 
you can know that practically every 
one will get all that you say.” 

The rates paid for showing are based 
on seating capacity and exact data of 


(Continued on page 42) 
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BOWERY a BANK 


FOLLOW THE THRIFT LINE >> IT’S STRAIGHT AHEAD 





Fig. 1. 


A poster and a newspaper ad that brought results 
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Employees’ 
Banking Club 


feching otncnen, ott ol Be tenis coche 
Ay Sy x to the 
efice, store, or shop where people are employed. 
THIS PLAN— 
Saves Time for employees and employers. 
—the 
le 
me chp em, ean to the 


Offers an Opportunity for employers to 
practical 


render a most service to their em- 


Nothing makes for « beter spirit im « frm than 
growing bank accounts among its employer. 
The Employees’ Banking Club 
A anique plan for saving amoag groups of eamphoyess 
Full Information on Request 
THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 
120 East 42nd Sereet 130 Bewery 
New York City 

















An Old Bank With a Fine, New Spirit 


The Bowery Savings Bank Begins to Advertise in a Modern 
Way; the Personal Touch, and Other Good Publicity Ideas 


OR a great many years the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New 


York City has been regarded as 
one of the leaders in the mutual savings 
bank field. Since the opening of its 
wonderful new building opposite the 
Grand Central Station, it has begun 
to take a leading place also in bank 
advertising and new business work. 

The car card reproduced herewith 
(Fig. 1) is typical of the very modern 
methods of advertising now being used 
by the old Bowery. This card, printed 
in several colors, was used in the front 
end of each coach of the suburban 
trains arriving at and departing from 
the Grand Central. 

Referring to the newspaper adver- 
tisement headed, “‘Employees’ Bank- 
ing Club,” Orrin Lester, director of 
Business Extension, tells me that it 
was very resultful. He says that it is 
representative of the type of bank 
advertisements that gets replies and 
induces action. Mr. Lester describes 
the Employees’ Banking Club as fol- 
lows: 

“‘Accounts may be opened and de- 
posits made through the Employees’ 
Banking Club in either of the following 
ways, as agreed upon by the employees 
and the firm: 

“The employees’ committee will 
receive the deposits from the club 
members each pay day, open the 
accounts, take the money to the bank 
and keep the necessary records of the 
transactions; or the paymaster of the 
firm will withhold from the pay of each 
club member whatever amount he or 
she may authorize, give a receipt for 
the amount withheld along with the 
balance of the pay, open the account, 
make the deposits and keep the neces- 
sary records. 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
New York City 


“In either case the pass book is 
issued in the name of the depositor and 
may be kept by the depositor, or left 
for safe-keeping at the paymaster’s 
office, or with the employees’ com- 
mittee. 

“The employees’ committee visits 
the bank to work out with the officials 
the details of organization; puts the 
plan before the employees of the firm; 
effects the necessary organization of 
the club; keeps in touch with the mem- 
bers; sees that the interest is sustained, 
that deposits are made regularly and 
that the necessary information is sup- 
plied. 

“The employee determines how 
much he or she can save each pay day 
and arranges with the employees’ com- 
mittee or the paymaster to have the 
amount deposited in the bank. 

“The firm co-operates with the 
employees in every way possible in 
helping to organize and maintain a 
successful banking club, and assists the 
employees’ committee in carrying out 
their plans. 

“The bank supplies what printed 
matter and personal assistance may be 
required in establishing the club, in 
keeping up the interest of the members, 
and in rendering the service to which 
depositors are entitled.” 

Among the excellent advertising 
literature recently issued by the 
Bowery Savings Bank is a little maga- 
zine for the ambitious entitled, “‘Get- 
ting On;’” an historical booklet, “It 
Began with a Little Leather Chest;” 
and a set of savings folders well illus- 
trated and printed in colors. 


Tue Cleveland Trust Company knows 
how to advertise and I especially 
commend the advertisement ‘‘Messen- 
gers of Happiness” (Fig. 2) as a good 
send-off for a new business campaign. 
The Jefferson County National Bank. 
Watertown, N. Y. (shown in the same 
group), advertises a rather unusual 
service in securing hotel accommoda- 
tions in New York for its customers. 
The Commercial National Bank, of 
Madison, Wisconsin, makes a clever 
use of a news item to advertise its 
safe-deposit boxes. The little adver- 
tisement of the United States National 
Bank, of Denver, will appeal to all 
49ers and their descendants. 


Recarpine the historical advertise- 
ment of the Central National Bank 
of Tulsa, Okla. (Fig. 3), R. H. Berrv. 
assistant cashier, writes: 

‘“‘We have been running in the daily 
newspapers a series of advertisements 
with some of the historical events in the 
early development of Tulsa. I am 
enclosing a reprint showing the first six 
advertisements of the series of about 
twenty-four. 

“*The illustrations as well as the copy 
are all authentic, and are obtained from 
various citizens of our city, the old 
timers of Tulsa, and James B. Tho- 
burn, secretary of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. I suppose that 
this would come under the class of good 
will advertising, but whatever its class. 
it is proving to be a very interesting 
campaign and creating a great deal ol 
comment and prompting many letters 
of commendation. Since December 


10, 1923, the date of the first advertise- 
ment, we have had at least fifty tele- 
phone calls from Tulsa citizens telling 
us what they thought about the series 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


and in several instances offering ma- 
terial for further advertisements. We 
have also had a few letters from people 
outside of Tulsa and in some cases 
out of the state telling us that they 
were reading these advertisements with 
interest.” 


Booxets worthy of comment are as 
follows: 

An unusually interesting booklet of 
historical advertisements is that of the 
Bank of Charleston, National Banking 
Association, Charleston, North Caro- 
lima, entitled, ‘“‘Looking Forward 
Through Glimpses Backwards.” It is 
made up of a series of illustrated 
advertisements interweaving Charles- 
ton’s history with that of the bank. 
One of the advertisements in the series 
is reproduced herewith (Fig. 3). 

“The Story of Pittsburgh,” Volume 
1, No. 10. This 
is taken up with 
the discussion of 
petroleum and 
natural gas, put 
out by the First 
National Bank of 
Pittsburgh. 

**The Central 
Window,’’ the 
house organ of 
the Central Na- 
tional Bank of 
Savings & Trust 
Company, Cleve- 


to everyone 


Messengers of Happiness 


Panes de to be another “Booster Campaign” by 
employes of The Cleveland Trust Gonparn teas 
together in the Cleveland Trust Club 

with their six annual campaigns that have gone before. This 
one needs no i 

from Dec. 8 to Jan. 7 

going to get their self-appointed quota of at least $1,500,000 
of new business for their bank. 


Of course they are naturally interested in the actual dollars 
and cents they bring in. But as re 
perder tien yates wt the real happi- | 
ness the services of a big, safe, convenient bank can bring | 
| 
| 


There are few things that can be so closely connected with 
your PERMANENT happiness as a friendly relation 


Minn., one of the best advertisements 
reproduced herewith. (Fig. 3.) 


Wetcome, Visitors to Florida!’ is 
a cordial advertisement of the Florida 
National Bank of Jacksonville (Fig. 3). 
It ought to be of much benefit to the 
bank as well as.to the Florida visitors 
whose name is legion. 


Recarpinc the advertisement of the 
Peru State Bank, Peru, Illinois (Fig. 3), 
S. J. Marshall, assistant cashier, writes: 

“Some of our advertisements call 
attention to Prairie Farmer articles. 
We sent out a few hundred letters like 
the enclosed one to farmers when this 
series of ads started. They are pre- 
pared by that magazine, the copy being 
the work of several bank ad writers. 
Six hundred and seventy Illinois banks 
run a similar ad weekly and help 


= 






. Cleveland is familiar 


description. It 1s enough to say that 
Cleveland Trust Boosters are 


i $2.50? 


| You May Be Next! 





IHE menace of FIRE comes again with cold weather If 

your home should burn tonight are your important papers 
and other valuables safeguarded in our strong vault of are they 
kept in your bureau drewers where flames can destroy them? 
Don't take a chance! Get YOUR Box Now! 


Why hesitate when you can rent one for e whole year for only 
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defray the expense of this advertising. 

“We have just closed a campaign for 
savings depositors and secured over 
500 last month as the result of your 


theory that if you want business, go 
after it hard.” 


The form letter referred to is as 
follows: 


Dear Friend: 

Have you been reading ‘“‘The Message of 
the Bankers of Illinois’? published weekly 
in the Prairie Farmer? 

It is a series of helpful and instructive 
articles to be printed each week in this 
splendid farmer’s magazine for one year and 
paid for by our bank and a number of other 
progressive ones of the state. 

e main object is to teach farmers that 
Illinois banks are the farmers’ best friends; 
bring about a good understanding between 
them and be helpful in presenting the 
banker’s viewpoint on matters of common 
interest. 

Reading our newspaper ads regularly 
keeps you informed of these articles and 
also assures you that 
whether or not you 
bank with us you 
can at all times bank 
on us for advice on 
financial matters 
| and a banking serv- 
ice to supply your 
i} every need. 

You may have a 
ae business 
| problem, come in 
| and talk it over with 
us. It’s likely we 







can suggest some- 
thing to help you. 
We want you to use 
us as your business 





hi x PERMANENT happiness as | service station— 
’ wi i ink. with every | | ° 
land, 0 40. pes life from the on inaneee save > eed | | ° " N ‘ | k | you and your friends 

Meeting Your pare fr hs coming inte the word, al tng cer he HUM] The Commercial National Bank | va a —ee 
+ i ‘ = sist ist : Seume | ere, because we De- 
Every Banking The agree Gaatiasen aaa eas bank’s | A Personal Service lieve that a bank’s 
Need, a descrip- services-for-every-age-of-man, is what the Boosters want to 


tion of the com- 
plete banking 
services of Illinois 
Merchant Banks, 
Chicago. 
“Specimens of 
Advertising,’’ 
produced by 
MinnesotaLoan& 
Trust Company, 
Minneapolis, 





tell you about. 
will be used by them during 
hearing for them when they speak to you—for your own 
advantage as well as theirs. 


Trust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and East 9th Street and 
in nearly every neighborhood in and near Cleveland. 


Resources over $197,000,000 


adverti space in these columns | 
the cmign, We sk | 
render a useful 
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Cleveland a 


Telephone the Jefferson County fe 
tional Rank. Foreign Department. stat- 
ing your requirements, and the reserva. 
tion will be mage immediatels 


| Watertown, NV 
| A CENTURY OF STABILITY 


Main Office Corner 
— Washington & Stone Sts. 








For Our Depositors | - 


The Jefferson County Mational Bank 


North Side Office C 
Main & Mill Ste 


first object is to 
render every service 
possible to its com- 
munity consistent 
with progressiveand 
conservative bank- 
ing. 

Come in soon and 
tell us you look for 
our ads and then 
read the Prairie 
Farmer articles. 

Cordially yours, 










UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
Dank 
DENVER 





Capital & Surplus, $1,300,000 * 





Fig. 2. Ideas in every one of these 


Cashier. 
(Continued on page 50) 





Welcome, Visitors to Florida! 
Jacksonville, the Gateway City, wel- 
comes you to Florida. Stop over here 
and enjoy our hospitality. Wherever 
in the Seate you finally make your 


Your sojourn with us helps make 
Florida prosperous. Come here and 
prosper with us. 

The Florida National Bank cordially 
invites you to make full use of its 
financial facilities, some of the chief 
of which are listed herewith, and al! 
of which are placed at your disposal 
We hope that with you as with many Ow 

others, to see Florida is to want (© Banking Trust Invesement 
live here. Sevings SafeDeposit Banking by Mail 
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FORSYTH AND LAURA 
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great deal in health, comfort and 
enjoyment. 
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Pays 24% on Checking Accounts. 


Your children know thet if they plant « luthe 
tree, |! Teepe growing until « becomes « big tree 
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Fig. 3. 


From Jacksonville, Charleston, Minneapolis, Tulsa and Peru, III. 
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The early banker was the merchant who stored deposits in his safe 


In the Days of the Chopping Block 


A Retrospect of 
Banking, From 


HERE are various measures of 
"| "progress In banking, a common 

measure is assets or resources, by 
which standard alone the past fifty 
years have witnessed a remarkable 
advance. 

It would, however, be unfair to 
reckon the progress of American bank- 
ing in any such way. A far more valu- 
able and significant measure of advance 
is the standard of ideas. From this 
perspective the last half-century has 
shown a complete transformation. The 
Independent Treasury Act prepared 
the way for the philosophy of banking 
that culminated in the National Bank 
Act, which in turn has led to the 
present Federal Reserve System. 

Another measure of progress, per- 
haps equally valuable and significant, 
is that of practice, or methods, and in 
this respect the past fifty years have 
witnessed an advance as remarkable 
indeed, as the advance in assets or 
resources. 

The marvelous things of yesterday be- 
come the commonplace of today. The 
telephone, telegraph, railroad, airplane, 
adding machine, telautograph, radio— 
these and many other inventions 
represent the wonders of yesterday 
which we are inclined to accept with- 
out wonder today because our memo- 
ries are short. Perhaps it is because 
we are ignorant of the history of so 
many things which contribute to our 
comfort and well-being. We do not 
see them as the outcome of a long 


Fifty Years of the Greatest Achievement of 
Hand Method to Time and Labor Saving 


By C. R. SMELSER 
In collaboration with John L. Forkner, 
for thirty years a country banker 


process of evolution; the fruit of the 
thought and labor of thousands of our 
fellow men actuated by a real desire to 
make this country a better place in 
which to live. 

To see the bank of today is to feel our 
indebtedness to the past. It enables 
one to feel not only the responsibilities 
to that past and the men who have 
studied, labored and suffered since 
time began, but also a greater sense of 
our responsibilities so far as the future 
is concerned. 


ITHOUT a doubt the greatest 
development in banking facilities 
has occurred within the last fifty years 
and this development is seen both in the 
character of banking structures and the 
equipment used. The facilities of the 
modern bank are so familiar to the most 
of us that it seems hardly necessary to 
describe them in detail. However, 
using notations supplied by my es- 
teemed personal friend, John L. Forkner, 
for thirty years a country banker in 
central Indiana and with whom the 
writer was associated for a period of 
ten years, it may be interesting to 
compare banking methods of half a 
century ago with those in use at the 
present time. 
Many of the early bankers were 
originally general merchants, who had 


prospered and engaged in “‘banking,”’ 
by way of a large safe back in one cor- 
ner of the storeroom, where their funds 
were mixed with those left by patrons 
for safekeeping and return on demand. 
Such a thing as a burglar-proof safe 
or vault doors equipped with time- 
locking mechanism were practically 
unheard of fifty years ago. 

When a customer deposited money 
with the merchant-banker it was 
credited on the daybook and from 
there transferred to the ledger, and 
when checks were drawn on the account, 
they went through the same process 
and were charged to the depositor. No 
daily balance of a customer’s account 
was kept; when a check was presented 
the merchant-banker “figured up” how 
much, if anything, there was to the 
credit of the drawer. Checks were not 
numerous at that time and but few 
obligations were paid in that manner. 
In those early days there were but two 
regular settlement periods with the 
farmers: August 1, when the wheat 
crop had been marketed, and Christ- 
mas day, when the hogs were sold. 
This money was left with the merchant- 
banker until the farmer wanted it 
to discharge his debts, when he usually 
went in person to draw the amount 
needed for the time and pay his credi- 
tors in cash. To send a check to some 
other town or village in payment of an 
obligation, was a very unusual pro- 
cedure. Instead, one would ride 


horseback, perhaps twenty miles 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


carrying the money to pay his obliga- 
tion. 

Later, as the country began to open 
ip and business developed, in many of 
the county seat towns regular banking 
houses were established, which, as the 
vears have gone by, have undergone 
uuprovements that placed them, in 

\any respects, on a par with the larger 
istitutions in the cities. 

The modern banker recognizes this 

an age of machine methods. He 
ves not hold that the clerks should be 
illed upon to do the work that a 
achine will do as well or better. The 
ume of business he is expected to 
indle accurately, compared with the 
.olume handled by his predecessor of 
{ ty years ago has, indeed, forced him 

adopt automatic appliances. 

Today banking institutions, no mat- 

r how small, make extensive use of 

echanical devices which are both 

ne and labor savers. Adding ma- 
chines, automatic cashiers, addressing 
iachines, photostat machines, 
‘lautographs,-pneumatic tubes, inter- 
ommunicating telephones, check writ- 
ing machines indorsing and cancelling 
niachines—these are only a few of the 
modern inventions which the banker 
has adopted today in the conduct of his 
business. With these and other me- 
chanical devices he works for speed, 
accuracy and economy, and _ shares, 
with those he serves, the benefits that 
accrue from the operation of labor- 
saving methods. 


HE rubber cancellation (paid) stamp 

has long since been supplanted by the 
cancelling machine which perforates 
the date paid. Imagine, if you will, 
a bank clerk of a half century ago, 
cancelling the checks, certificates of 
deposit, etc., paid each day by chop- 
ping them, on a block, with a sharp- 
edged hatchet affair, made in 
the shape of a star, with a big 
white oak handle. The method 
was very crude, yet it served 
the purpose very well. Then 
came the modern perforating 
cancelling machines. 

Less than fifty years ago the 
individual bookkeeper in every 
bank was confronted with the 
arduous task of balancing a 
hundred or two pass books on 
the last night of each month. 
This job, and it was a real one 
in all that the word implies, 
entailed the work of totalling 
the debit and credit entries on 
the ledger account, adding the 
checks paid (in long hand) and 
totalling the deposits shown in 
the pass book. If the balances 
is shown by the pass book 
and ledger account agreed, the book- 
keeper had that much of his task out 
of the way. Today, in the average 
bank, the bookkeepers using posting 


machines enter the last day’s business 
on the ledger account and statement, 
count the number of checks paid, and 
after comparing the balances, file the 
statements for delivery the following 
morning. This procedure brings to 
mind one country bank who installed 
a posting machine. In due time the 
farmer clientele brought in their pass 
books to be balanced and upon re- 
ceiving a machine-posted statement 
protested so loudly that the system was 
temporarily discontinued. They were 
accustomed to the old-fashioned method 
of handling their accounts. It was 
only recently that this bank finally 
succeeded in convincing its patrons 
that the statement machine was not 
only accurate and reliable but a time 
and labor saver. 

In the early days of the country bank 
such a thing as a certificate of deposit 
register was unknown. A large book 
of printed certificates, with stubs, was 
the sole record made of that branch of 
the business. At the close of the day 
the certificates issued were totalled and 
the amount posted to the general 
ledger. Certificates paid each day 
were likewise totalled and, after passing 
over the “chopping block’’ for cancel- 
lation, were totalled and posted to the 
proper account. They were then filed 
in a pigeon hole in a desk or cabinet and 
if it became necessary to find a certain 
certificate, the clerk sometimes was in 
for a half-day’s job. 

There is a vast contrast between 
that procedure and the method in use 












One rode horseback, perhaps twenty miles, to discharge 
an obligation. Payment by check was rare 
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today, where a draft teller issues the 
certificate and stub on a check-writing 
machine and, after registering it, has 
it signed by an officer who detaches 
the stub and places it in a locked 
receptacle so that the auditor can 
compare the amount of items issued 
with the general ledger credit for each 
day. When certificates are paid and 
cancelled they are filed numerically so 
that only the number, or approximate 
date paid, need be known for locating 
it instantly. 


HE old-time method of figuring in- 

terest and discount, requiring a half- 
sheet of “‘foolscap” paper and a half 
hour’s time, has been supplanted 
today by the interest calculating ma- 
chine in some banks, and by interest 
tables in others. The modern dis- 
count teller today has maturity dates 
figured out for him and a glance at a 
chart will give the exact date of matu- 
rity on a given note. In addition the 
modern discount department may 
record the day’s business entirely by 
the use of the bookkeeping machine 
which is even capable of producing a 
machine-made line ledger on all bor- 
rowers. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that only within the last 
two or three years have some of our 
banks adopted an accrual system of 
accounting with the attendant control 
of all assets and daily profit and loss 
statement which accurately reflects 
the true condition of the bank insofar 
as its earnings and expenses are 
involved. 

Prior to the enactment of the Na- 
tional Bank Act, a general daily 
balance record, or statement of con- 
dition, was unheard of. Nearly all 
banking institutions in the country 
towns, at that time, were privately 
owned banks, and the requirements 
were satisfied if there was money 
on hand with which to pay checks 
presented. Depositors did not con- 
cern themselves with the financial 

position of the institution. Even 

at this late date there are, perhaps, 

a few very small banks, that make 

up a statement of condition only 

once a week. 

In a bank in central Indiana 
several years ago, the daily cash 
transactions were summed up on a 
slate at the close of the day. The 
preceding day’s cash was added to 
the cash received, and the amount 
of paid checks deducted. The day’s 
balance was thus obtained, after 
which all figures were erased and 
the day’s cash figure entered for 
the ensuing day’s business. In 
justice to this bank, however, let 

me add that it is still in busi- 

ness, has never defaulted and, 
i since the date of organization, 
has paid one hundred cents 
on the dollar. 
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This same bank had one of the first 
type of the Hall combination lock 
safes. As a precautionary measure 
against burglary, the dial of the lock 
was removed each night and left in the 
safe of the merchant next door. The 
bank was never robbed but once and 
that was in broad daylight, when the 
cashier was alone. Today this bank 
uses modern vault equipment with its 
time-locking mechanism and many 
additional up-to-date devices. 

Today paying tellers need not leave 
their cage to search for information 
concerning a signature or balance. 
Signature cards are placed within 
reach of the teller and he may 
verify the balance with the inter- 
‘communicating telephone, 
or telautograph. 

Paying and receiving 
tellers are no longer required 
to list checks and deposits 
in longhand or to pick vari- 
ous coins from a tray in 
making change. The add- 
ing machine and the “‘auto- 
matic cashier” do it for him. 
The work of the receiving teller in many 
banks has been so systematized that 
he has only to verify the cash deposited 
and enter the amount of the deposit 
in the customer’s pass book. The 
distributing department proves the 
accuracy of the total deposited and 
informs the teller at the close of the 
day the net amount of cash received. 


| peat years ago, the transit depart- 

ment in the country bank listed all 
out-of-town checks in longhand on 
their cash remittance letters to cor- 
respondent banks. Today, the mod- 
ern transit machine and the numerical 
transit system enter on the cash letter 
the indorser, the bank on whom drawn, 
and the amount of the item, in one 
operation. 

The mailing department today uses 
the stamping and sealing machine, or 























In those days the individual bookkeeper faced a 
real job, especially on the last day of the month 


a ‘“‘mailometer,”’ which does away with 
the use of stamps almost entirely — 
the meter registering the amount of 
postage used during any period of 
time. 

The modern indorsing machine does 
away with the rubber stamp and 
eliminates many hours of work indors- 
ing checks for clearing and _ those 
payable in outside cities. Comparing 
this method, where 275 checks per 
minute will pass through the machine, 
with the rubber stamp method, it will 
be seen that speed and accuracy are of 
prime importance in large banks today. 

The central file comes in for its 
share of the improvements and modern 
methods. Here a mechanical device 
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will locate instantly any number of 
different cards on which like informa- 
tion is recorded — saving much time for 
all concerned. 


HEN banks first introduced the 

savings account, the ledgers, of 
course, were kept in longhand and the 
work necessary to keep such accounts. 
together with the detail of computing 
interest periodically, was a task in- 
deed. Today the bookkeeping machine 
and the “bank-posting machine’ per- 
mit of the handling 
of increased volume 
of business. In con- 
nection with the 
“bank-posting” ma- 
chine it is interesting 
to note that it prints 
a record of every de- 
posit and withdrawal 
in the depositor’s pass 
book, on the ledge 
card and on an audit 
strip, all at the same 
operation. Interest. 
to a large extent. 
is computed on ma- 
chines and, together 
with the unit teller system, the labori- 
ous task at interest-paying periods 
is reduced to a speedy and accurate 
procedure of benefit to both the bank 
and its customer alike. 

Other departments of the bank, as 
we see it today, that use some me- 
chanical device or other are: Payroll. 
Distributing, General Books, Auditing. 
Trust, Stenographic, Collection, 
Foreign Exchange, Safe Deposit, etc., 
etc. Every advantage is taken of all 
facilities which our complex economic 
organism offers those who would trans- 
act business swiftly and accurately. 

In short, so firmly do the boards of 
directors of a large number, and in fact 
the majority, of banks believe that it is 
their duty first to serve the public that 
they urge the community to take 

(Continued on page 32) 























Today we have no end of ‘‘refinements:”’ Page drill in a big New York bank 
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| feel safe 
signing the 
checks since 
MVers(¢(0)8)(axe 
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Leading bankers and business executives everywhere realize that 
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PROTOD-Greenbac 
Anti- Forgery Checks 


resist tampering and “‘counterfeiting’’ and afford complete 
check protection when used with the Protectograph, like this: 


Se—-.-:¥ 
EXACTEL 
A $10,000 insurance policy to each purchaser of Protecto- 


graph or PROTOD-Greenbac Checks as a guarantee. 
PROTOD-Greenbac Checks please the eye — printed 


or lithographed in an endless variety of designs and colors, 
according to your specifications, but a/ways green on the back. 


Standard Forgery Bonds at Discounts 
of 35% Upward 
The General Indemnity Corporation of America, which 
recognizes all Todd users as extra-preferred risks, is now 


nee S= ; 

DOLLARS cENTS 

issuing a standard forgery bond identical word for word 
with those written by all surety companies at standard 
rates. The discount to Todd purchasers is from 35% 
upward from standard rates, on bonds covering main office 
and any number of branches up to $50,000 each. 


Bankers’ Special Bonds and Depositors’ Forgery Bonds 
at same discounts. 


Send for specimen policy. Or apply to nearest Todd 
Dealer or Salesman, who are authorized agents. 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH COMPANY, INC. 


(Established 1899) ° 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


———- 





899 -Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of Todd Protection- |924 


There isn’t a spot on a PROTOD-Greenbac 
Check where a forger can drop his ink- 
eradicating acids without flashing up the 
self-cancelling*‘VOID,*’ **VOID,”’ “VOID!” 


Mail the coupon with your 
bank letterhead, for specimens 
of handsome check and draft 
designson PROTOD-Greenbac 



















Topp 
PROTECTOGRAPH 
Co. 


RocuestTer, N. Y. 





Send to the address 
on our letterhead, spec- 
imens of PROTOD- 
Greenbac. 


Name 
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Hvery Banker Who Makes Loans to Bushes 


Should Know the Value of Kardex fc 


VERY banker knows the danger of 

allowing expenditures or obligations 
to exceed the cash receipts of a business. 
The Kardex Budget Control illustrated 
on the opposite page enables the busi- 
ness man to conserve his profits by 
basing his expenses on his monthly 
income. Budget control converts book 
profits into cash profits—insures the 
proper use of available funds and 


provides a systematic method of pay- 
ing bank loans when they come due. 


Record keeping methods devised by 
Kardex Specialists offer similar control 
of every business transaction. Kardex 
records for banking include Central 
File Records that show in an instant 
the complete history of any customer’s 
account — Signature Records—Ledgers 
—Safe Deposit — Note Records. 


The Kardex Prize Contest 


: 


NVESTIGATION by Kardex 

men in hundreds of lines 
of business have shown the 
need for a more accurate 
control of business by records 
that at ali times give the 
business man the vital facts. 
To this end the Kardex Co. 


is offering 200 Cash Prizes, 
amounting to $5,570 for 
the best ideas on business rec- 
ords using Kardex methods. 
First Prize is $1,000. Every 
one should enter this contest. 
If you are now using Kardex 
or can show’ how Kardex can 


be used in your own records, an 
or any records, write out 
your ideas in a letter and 
send it to the Kardex Contest | St 
Department with the card _ sh 
form you suggest. If it is co 
one of the 200 best, you will a 


receive a cash prize. 








Send for the Kardex Contest Folder 








Get all the details of the contest. Learn 
how Kardex methods save time and 
money, how they prevent errors and 

*. how they make business safer by 
iy showing vital facts at a glance. 
oe? Any contestant may submit 


542 Kardex Park, wee, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. “es, 
*. 





- 
z | 





>. 
State“, 
Please send folder,‘‘Kardex Contest"’ ** 
Please send Kardex Man . 
Please send booklet, ‘‘Basic Records of “s, 
Banking” *. 


1 oy z 
7 
$ 


~ 
3S 
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any number of ideas using different kinds of 
records, but can be eligible for only one prize. 
No one connected with Kardex is eligible. 
The contest closes April 30, 1924. Prizes will 
be awarded July Ist by the Judges, strictly 
according to merit. 


as The KARDEX Co., 542 Kardex Park, Tonawanda,N.Y. 


KARDEX STORES IN LEADING CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
In Canada, Kardex Ltd., 58 King St. West, Toronto 
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KARDEX 
Budget Control 


Provides for complete 
st of individual appro- 

iations to regulate 
expenditures based up- 
n the cash receipts 
for the previous period. 
i ach day the total ex- 
penditure authorized 
for any purpose is 
entered on its card and 
the amount deducted 
fromthe appropriation, 
leaving the balance 
available. The busi- 
ness man thus gains 
an absolute control over 
his expenses. 


Striking Color Flashes 
show dangerous ac- 
counts and take the 
place of extra record 
keeping—as in all 
Kardex records. 











Send for the 
Kardex Booklet 
on 19 Basic Rec- 
ords of Banking 
—solutions of 
record keeping 
problems for the 
banker. 
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Build Bank-Confidence 


That’s what a RAWSON & EVANS Safety a 
will do for you. As illustrated above, may 

used in window or other interior position. 
Size 24 x 12; beveled plate glass; black letters 
on chipped gold surface. Also made to read at 
bottom, ‘The U.S. Government.” Price $14.50. 


For other giqne give size of space and lettering 
desired. ices, sketches and samples sub- 
mitted without obligation. 


Rawson & Evans Co. 
Specialists in Bank Signs Since 1892 


Union and Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO 
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A Standard Reference Work 


on Commercial Banking 


The practical operation of a commer- 
cial bank, thoroughly and authorita- 
tively described by an experienced 
banker and writer on banking. 


Just Published 
KNIFFIN’S 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 


Two volumes (not sold separately) 808 
pages, 5% x 8, 70 illustrations 
$7.00 net, postpaid 


This new two-volume book covers 
the entire field of commercial banking 
and presents the best standard methods 
of modern bank operation. 


Starting with the history of banking 
in the United States, the work pro- 
ceeds through every element of present- 
day banking, describing, explaining 
and stating clearly,,exactly what is 
done, and why. : 


It includes and thoroughly describes 
the Negotiable Instruments Law — it 
presents a definite picture of the 
Federal Reserve System and its work. 


It is a helpful guide for every bank- 
ing man and institution. 
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That 20 Per Cent Loan Balance 


By BERNARD F. CARR 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, O. 


UNDER the head of difficult expla- 
nations, there’s the one that’s due 
the borrower when we tell him he must 
maintain in his commercial account an 
average balance of 20 per cent of his 
loan. He is prone to arrive at once at 
the conclusion, first, that the bank is 
making an unreasonable demand, and 
second, that he is in reality paying at 
least 20 per cent higher than the legal 
scheduled rate of interest. 

Let us make an analysis of this 
subject and see if we cannot reach some 
point that will be convincing to the 
borrower and of sufficient proof to 
show him that the banks are not 
asking of him any more balance than he 
is capable of carrying or should carry. 

First, if no deposits were made and 
no balances carried in bank accounts, 
then loans could not be made. There- 
fore, it is necessary that there be money 
in the bank before loans can be made; 
no doubt we all agree on that point. 

Second, if one was not a depositor he 
ordinarily would not be a borrower. 
Therefore, it follows that in order to 
borrow he will have to carry an ade- 
quate balance in his account, because 
that is a primary feature investigated 
when the loan is requested. 

If the prospective borrower desiring 
a loan is already carrying a suitable 
balance, why is it unreasonable to ask 
him to maintain at least 20 per cent of 
the amount borrowed as a balance in 
his account until the loan is paid up? 
What hardship is imposed on him? 
Was he not already doing that before 
asking for the loan? 

Banks are making a practice of not 
paying interest on 20 per cent of the 
balances carried in a loaning account, 
and, in my opinion, the practice is not 
unethical. Banks are required to carry 
a 13 per cent reserve at the Federal 
Reserve Bank on which they receive 
no interest. The cost of maintaining 
a loan window, a credit department 
and the overhead incidental to loaning 
money, will very readily absorb the 
other 7 per cent, so that the bank gains 
nothing by the 20 per cent requirement. 
The 7 per cent can be charged to cost 
of operation of loaning money, as if no 
money were borrowed, obviating the 
need of this additional cost. 

As banks paying interest usually 
require a free balance of $1,000 daily, 
one can readily see that the 20 per cent 
does not operate in figuring interest 
unless the loan is over $5,000. In 
order to prove this, let us make a short 
analysis of a borrowing account, say of 
$5,000, which would mean the main- 
tenance of at least $1,000 daily average 
balance. 


Non-Borrower 
Daily average balanee............ $ 1,000 
Monthly total balances........... 30,000 
Daily balance requirements....... 
Monthly balance requirements.... 30,000 


Interest receivable............... none 
Borrower of $5,000 

Daily average balance............ $ 1,000 

Monthly total balances.......... 30,000 

Loan requirement 20 per cent..... 1,000 

Monthly loan requirement........ 30,000 

Interest receivable............... none 





After all, the objection to the 20 per- 
cent feature, is due, I think, to the lack 
of educating the people as to the reason. 

Surely if the borrower is not required 
to carry a certain percentage in his 
account, then the burden falls on the 
non-borrower and this would not be an 
equitable arrangement. The fact that 
the borrower pays the asking rate is 
only begging the question. The other 
depositors are entitled to borrow and if 
the borrower does not carry an 
adequate balance, then there would be 
no money for the other customers. 

In a nutshell, if the intending bor- 
rower carried no adequate balance in 
his account entitling him to a loan, 
then he could not borrow; therefore, it 
follows that because he is permitted to 
borrow, he should not withdraw his 
balance, but should continue it. If 
he weren’t to continue it, the bank 
would never have made the loan. 


Signs of the Times 


THE Berlin correspondent of the 
Riggs National Bank in Washing- 
ton, D. C., wrote recently as follows: 

“In consequence of the continuous 
depreciation of the mark and in view 
of the limitations of existing calculat- 
ing machines and the necessity to 
simplify bookkeeping work, the under- 
signed banks find it necessary to 
follow a system already widely adopted 
by trade and industries, viz.: to execute, 
from September 15, 1923, orders, the 
amounts of which are not expressed in 
round thousands of marks by disre- 
garding the hundreds, tens and units. 
In so far as customers are giving severa) 
orders at a time, for instance if several 
drafts are advised or several cheques 
or bills of exchange are listed on the 
same bordereau, the hundreds, tens 
and units (of marks) of every single 
item and not of the total only will be 
disregarded. 

“The undersigned banks and bank- 
ers would request their customers to 
omit the hundreds, tens and units of 
marks in their transactions in future, 
i.e., issue mark drafts and bills of 
exchange in round amounts of thou- 
sands of marks only.” 
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for Economical Transportation 














The Psychology of the Automobile 


The automobile 14,000,000 strong, has in truth become 
our most numerous “common carrier.” 


Every owner is in effect a railroad president, operating 
individually on an elective schedule, over highways 
built and maintained chiefly at the expense of himself 
and his fellow motorists. 


AA i es EEOC: SPLIT LEN a 


What has been the effect of the automobile on our 
composite national mind?— on our social political and 
economic outlook? 


The once poor laborer and mechanic now drives to the 
building operation or construction job in his own car. 
He is now a capitalist—the owner of a taxable asset. 
His wages have been increased from *1.50 or *3.00 a day 
to *5.00 or *15.00 a day. Before or after acquiring the 
automobile he has begun paying for a suburban home 
of his own, and is interested in local improvements, 
consolidated schools, highways, and community service 
of various kinds. As a direct taxpayer, he votes with 
care and independence.- ° 


Evenings and Sundays he takes his family into the 
country or to the now near town fifty to one hundred 
miles away. He has become somebody, has a broader and 
, more tolerant view of the one-time cartoon hayseed and 
the fat-cigared plutocrat. 


How can Bolshevism flourish in a motorized country 
having a standard of living, and thinking too high to per- 
mit the existence of an ignorant, narrow, peasant majority? 


Is not the automobile entitled to the major credit in 
this elevation of our standard of citizenship? 





Chevrolet Motor Co. Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Nothing Else Like Them 


Tuts improved filing device 
offers a maximum amount of 
convenience, minimum cost 
and entire freedom from all 
anxiety regarding the per- 
manent storage and instanta- 
neous finding of your— 













Deposit Slips 
Withdrawals 
yo Drafts 
vi) ‘ LS Letters 
1! fe | Certificates 


ee 
Thee! rie Comes To You Fiac>/ ‘Statements 


ants small space Ly of — 
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7op opens flat 
Pecelving whatever you 
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Users 


Just sign the, 
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it today. a, 


BANKERS BOX CO.., Inc. 


Rand McNally Building 
536-538 South Clark Street, Chicago 
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BANKERS BOX CO., Inc. 
Rand McNally Bldg. 
536-538 South Clark Street Chicago 





Kindly send us without obligation, 
a specimen Liberty Storage Case and de- 
scriptive circular with sizes and prices. 





For Economical Filing ] 
Nees 
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In the Days of the Chopping 
Block 


(Continued from page 26 


advantage of the facilities they possess. 
In the larger banks this policy has 
extended to the point where the 
average business man in search of busi- 
ness information instinctively turns to 
his bank. The banker in the larger 
cities is in touch with all parts of the 
world and he finds it as easy to discuss 
conditions in Europe as to talk crop 
conditions in the various states. 

In order to fulfill the greatest service 
to their community, some of the 
present day banks recognize that it 
takes something more than employees 
who understand the technique of their 
work to make the business fully success- 
ful. This “something more” they at- 
tempt to accomplish by means of 
certain activities and as a_ result 
establish a club, an educational de- 
partment, a medical department, a 
country club, a restaurant, a store, or 
perhaps a pension system. Several of 
the larger banks have adopted one, or 
more, or all of these features. In 
different ways any one, or all, of these 
activities contribute to the well-being 
of the bank’s staff and so—definitely 
and directly—to the character and 
quality of the bank’s service. 


HE bank of today is a mechanism 

for the study and extension of credit, 
or in other words, for the development 
of a service that is essential to society 
as now organized. The banker of 
today is no longer the merchant-banker, 
but the agent of the community for the 
supply and regulation of a commercial 
element essential. to its existence. In 
this respect, banking is conspicuously 
a public service industry. This view 
of banking, which is today being ac- 
cepted by a larger and larger number 
of people, may perhaps, as truly as any 
other one, be regarded as epitomizing 
our banking progress during the past 
fifty years. 


When Financial Brains Run the 
Town 
(Continued from page 12) 


on that blackboard tell the taxpayer 
how much money has been spent and 
how much remains in the treasury. 

Perhaps that explains why, in Miami 
today, the men who are most popular, 
politically, are these five bankers whose 
only desire is to complete their job and 
surrender their offices. They are ful- 
filling a valuable—and appreciated — 
service to the state. 

“One more year,” says Ed Romfh, 
with a whimsical sigh—and Romfh is 
now the mayor of the city —“‘and then 
our sentence will be finished. They 
shouldn’t keep a fellow behind the bars 
longer than that, should they, now?” 
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Positive 
protection 
brings new 
accounts 


N thousands of banks, all over 

the country, this story is re- 
peated: New accounts—new 
business—since positive pro- 
tection became a fact. 


Super-Safety INSURED 
Checks are triply safe-guarded 
against the check raiser. Made 
of the world’s best safety paper. 
Each check protected by the 
world-famous Wm. J. Burns 
International Detective Agency, 
Inc. 


And each depositor insured, 
in the amount of $1,000, against 
loss by check alteration. This in- 
surance is carried by the HART- 
FORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY— 
one of America’s strongest com- 
panies. It enjoys an enviable 
and national reputation for the 
prompt payment of all just 
claims. It has over $19,000,000 
in assets. It is associated with 
the “old line’ HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, which has been in 
business over 113 years. 


They protect bank and de- 
positors. And they give the bank 
something definite, something 
tangible to “‘sell’’ to prospective 
depositors. Yet they cost you 
nomore than unprotected checks 
of similar quality. 


Get the facts—all of them. 
Address: 





The Bankers Supply Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Bank 
Checks in the World 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 
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NOTE ITS 
UNPARALLELED 
SIMPLICITY 


No complex parts. Sturdy. 
Trouble-proof. Yet the most 
VERSATILE Addressing 
Machine in the world. 


Speed, about 2400 Addresses 
per hour;—and can be pro- 
vided with Electric Drive 


Attachment, increasing 
speed 50%. 


Can be madeto automati- 


cally select, repeat, skip, and : The manor 

e - oot 
duplicate addresses—or to : tet jae 
sheet-list, count, number, é ADDRESSING MACHINE 


date, transcribe,and perform 
a variety of other opera- 
tions. 


All this without compli- 
cating its operation in the 
least! 





he “Seven-League Boots” 
of Modern Business 


Because of its extreme simplicity and dependability—and because 
of the wonderful ELLIOTT INDEX CARDS from which it prints— 
this machine hurdles ALL obstacles in placing your sales messages, 
announcements, etc., exactly where you want them, when you want 
them—always with utmost speed, accuracy, and at lowest cost. It 
Se also saves an astonishing amount of time and expense in handling 
rae a lem all matters of office routine involving name listing and name writing. 
rivnteler Dae yy), No machine can compare with it for getting things done! If you 
“4 raged an ELLIOTT, you’re wasting profits every business day in 

the year. 





“Prints Right —IN SIGHT 
—from INDEX CARDS instead of Type” l Write uux—A T ONC E—for full particulars, and | 


for a copy of our interesting and instructive Book 


— ‘*Mechanical Addressing.’’—IT’S FREE! 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


142 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mechanical Addressing Systems for Every Kind and Size of Business Branch Offices and Agencies in All Parts of the Civilized World 
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ALUMINUM Check 
oN and Deposit Trays 


\ HECK and Deposit Trays 
have earned their place in 
better Bank Bookkeeping 

through their great service and 

convenience to thousands of pro- 
gressive Banks in all parts of the 
country. 

Now, the new and improved 

Bankers’ Check and Deposit Trays 

will render even greater and more 

extended service, because they are 
made of 


ALUMINUM 


(Olive Green Finish) 
All in one piece; sturdy; durable, 
yet light and portable; will last a business lifetime. Equip your bookkeeping depart- 
ment with this type Tray, which will be of daily service now and for many years to come. 


Price $10.00 Each Net, F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan 


American Bankers Specialty Company 


Detroit, Michigan (Sole Distributors) Dime Bank Building 


Aluminum 


Olive Green 
Finish 

















GlobeWernicke 


VISIBLE INDEX 


Instant Information 


O AWAY with guesswork by having 
accessible information. The Globe- 
Wernicke Visible Index method 

puts concise, complete records right at 
your elbow. 


The method is simple. Cards are filed 
in a horizontal plane fanned out one 
above the other. Upon the exposed 
margin of each card is written or typed 
the index or filing classification. It is 
unnecessary to remove the card to write 
The card holder upon it. 

pence pay Globe-Wernicke Visible Index can be 


maintains a firmer expanded without complication by merely 


= r.  - , adding new units. 


operates more easily Everywhere big and little concerns are 
‘i a = saving time and avoiding risks by the 
a use of the Globe-Wernicke Visible Index. 


The Globe-“Wernicke Co, 


Dept. B.C.H.94 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Detroit Boston Chicago 
New York Washington St. Louis 
Philadelphia Cleveland New Orleans 


W rite for Our 2 — 


Catalog No. 370-A 
Wernick 
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Reed Master Plan 


EMPHATICALLY 
BETTER 
ADVERTISING 


“‘Controlled Circulation” 


as it applies to the distribution of 
The Burroughs Clearing House is a 
phrase that uld receive the serious 


terested in the development of im- 
mediate business. 

Make us prove that the 50,000 copies 
of The Burroughs Clearing House are 
sent to every bank and Trust Company 
in the United States. 
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THE BURROUGHS 
Practice in the *‘Heart of the 


(Continued from page 20) 


notes within ten days of maturity are 
sometimes placed in a separate pouch 
always readily accessible. In larger 
banks payment is not made to the 
same department that originally loaned 
the money. Just before maturity the 
note is transferred to the note or 
collection department. There pay- 
ment is received and proper entry made 
crediting the control account, Loans 
and Discounts. Past-due paper may be 
kept in a separate pouch so it can be 
brought constantly to the attention oi 
the officers responsible for pushing 


. collections. 


HE one-operation register is an in- 

teresting development. With a mani- 
fold form, four or five copies may be 
made on a typewriter. One copy filed 
in a binder creates a permanent register. 
Another copy is the note-due notice. 
A third filed under the maker’s name, 
together with similar notices of other 
notes of his that the bank holds, serves 
as the liability ledger. Another copy 
is filed under the name of the indorser. 
A fifth copy may serve as a past-due 
notice, or a tickler slip, an auditor’s 
copy, or some other need. 

If the note is interest bearing, not 
discounted, the handling is practically 
the same, except that interest must be 
collected at maturity. In order that 
all time paper may be systematized 
identically, it is the practice in some 
institutions to consider the note as 
though the face were the original 
amount plus the interest. Thus a 
sixty-day, 6 per cent note for $1,000 
would be taken up on the books at 
$1,010 and the $10 treated as collected 
discount. This maturity value is writ- 
ten on the paper in red ink. The dis- 
count may or may not be calculated on 
this increased principal. 

On paper running for a long period. 
some banks insert the provision that 
interest shall be paid monthly. All 
customers are billed. This practice 
keeps interest paid up, and, by enabling 
the compounding of interest twelve 
times a year, increases the bank’s net 
income. Interest payable quarterly is 
common. In computing interest on 
interest-bearing paper the practice is to 
figure the actual number of elapsed 
days, using twenty-eight, twenty-nine. 
thirty and thirty-one days to the 
month as the case may be, when the 
time of the note is expressed in days. 
such as sixty days, ninety, etc. A 
thirty-day note dated March 15 would 
be due April 14. If the maturity is 
expressed in months, then the note is 
due on the corresponding day of the 
later month. A one-month note dated 
March 15 would be due April 15. In 
the latter case interest is figured as 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


though each month were 1/12th of a 
year irrespective of the actual number 
of days. If the note were actually paid 
on April 16, 31/360ths of a year’s 
interest would be collected. 

If the note, though originally due in 
a limited number of days, has been 
permitted to run, either by agreement 
or tacit consent, with interest paid 
quarterly or on a definite monthly date, 
then interest is figured as though each 
month had thirty days. 

Where notes call for partial pay- 
ments or interest payments repeatedly 
on a specified day of the month, as the 
tenth, then interest is figured as though 
all months had thirty days. When a 
note matures on a Sunday or holiday it 
is due the following business day and 
additional interest may be collected. 

The principal is taken in the nearest 
even dollars. Delinquent interest is 
not compounded unless there is an 
agreement to that effect. 

With banks that consider 360 days 
as a year, possibly the simplest mental 
method of computing interest, is the 6 
per cent rule. Interest for sixty days 
at 6 per cent is 1 per cent of the princi- 
pal. The decimal point is merely 
moved two places to the left. For six 
days at 6 per cent it is moved three 
places to the left. To find the interest 
for one day, divide by six. With a 
little practice and by keeping in mind 
multiples of six, such as twelve and 
eighteen, and by transposing principal 
and days, where the figures by so doing 
are rendered more workable, it is 
possible in most problems to figure 
interest at 6 per cent quickly for any 
number of days. To find the interest 
at 7 per cent, one first figures at 6 and 
adds to this 1/6th. For 5 per cent one 
subtracts 1/6th. If the rate is 8 per 
cent, a short method applicable in 
many cases, is to add 1/3rd to either 
the principal or number of days and 
then figure at 6 percent. The interest 
on $480 for eighteen days at 8 per cent, 
is the same as for $640 at 6 per cent 
for eighteen days, or $480 for twenty- 
fourdays. The same reasoning applies 
for other rates. 


in BANKS that make real estate loans, 

amortization is assuming increasing 
importance. A mortgage is made 
payable, “$50.00 a month including 
interest at 6 per cent.” Amortization 
has the advantage of steadily increas- 
ing the security, as each month brings 
a larger payment on principal. From 
the standpoint of the borrower it is 
advantageous because he pays off a loan 
gradually, thus avoiding a strain at any 
one time. It is better than the loan 
which provides “‘$25.00 a month plus 
interest at 6 per cent,” because the 
borrower’s personal budget easily ad- 
justs itself to the payment of a flat sum. 
On contracts running over a number of 
vears, the fixed payment including 


























Hoover 


Armored Bodies 


® 


@ Take away that uncertainty 
which always hovers over the un- 
protected transportation of money. 


@ A Hoover Armored Body will 
safely and economically carry all 
funds, a service your clients will 
appreciate and one that will 
appeal to the community in 
general. 


@ Banking institutions every- 
where are recognizing the real 
merit of this investment. 


@ Detailed information and speci- 
fications will gladly be forwarded 
upon request. 


© 


HOOVER BODY CO. 
YORK, PA. 
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Each ray of bright 
sunlight is re- 
flected and diffused 
into soft, restful 
daylight, thus 
eliminating blind- 
ing glare. 





dt iti 


Interior of New 
California Bank, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Architects: 
Curlett and 
Beelman 


Scientific “Daylighting” 





@ 2700 Long Beach Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ Rooms 





Western Blind & Screen Co. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, 
without obligation, your 50- 
page illustrated catalog, ‘‘Indi- 
rect Daylight For Banking 


REE 2 nsentsduacetaneniin 








UNLIGHT streaming through an unshaded 
CG) window causes an almost unbearable glare. 
Ordinary window equipment does little to 
regulate the candle power of the sun; its func- 
tion being to either admit or exclude sunlight. 


On the other hand, Western Venetian Blinds 
perform a real service of scientific daylighting. 
By means of an ingenious arrangement of easily 
adjustable slats, direct light rays cannot enter 
but are reflected and diffused, and thus bright 
sunlight is transformed into soft, restful daylight. 


Moreover this modern window equipment renders 
an equally efficient service in regulation of 
ventilation. 


Because of this superior service, and because of 
better appearance and greater economy, over 
3000 banks are now equipped with Western 
Venetian Blinds. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


General Offices: Los Angeles, Calif. 
Factories: Los Angeles and Kansas City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, Ill., 326 W. Madison St. Kansas City, Mo., 14th & Montgall 
New York, N. Y., 25 W. 43rd St. Portland, Ore., 213 Fitzpatrick Bldg 
Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. San Francisco,Cal ,921 Hearst Bldg. 


TEXAS AGENTS: 
Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg.. San Antonio; 
Kirby Bidg., Dallas 








Western Venetian Blinds 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 
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THE BURROUGHS 


interest will mature the loan several 
years earlier than the “plus interest” 
plan when the first monthly payments 
are the same total. 

There are two methods for comput- 
ing accrued interest. Under the first, 
the notes are divided so that the dis- 
counted paper is separate from the 
interest bearing. They are further 
sorted by rates. We strike the total of 
interest-bearing notes of each rate. 
Thus there may be $1,500,000 at 5 per 
cent, $750,000 at 51% per cent, $3,250,- 
000 at 6 per cent. The amount that 
each group earns is figured daily. The 
total accrued for the day increases the 
debit balance in Interest Earned but not 
Collected and is a credit to Interest 


; Income. To start the accrual system, 


the accrued interest on each note is 
figured and the total set up on the 
books. 

As loans‘are paid off and new ones 
made, the totals in the groups on which 
daily interest is figured, are changed. 
There is a column in the accrued inter- 
est book for the totals in each rate. 
The combined totals of the columns 
must equal the total loans. Discount 
is handled in the same manner except 
that the accrued amount for the day 
comes off Interest Collected but not yet 
Earned. 

Under the second method we figure 
the daily amount each note earns. A 
$1,000 6 per cent note would earn 
.16666 daily. These daily earning 
figures are totaled. As a loan is paid 
the amount it earns is subtracted from 
the running total and the earning rate 
of new loans added. 


OLLATERAL may be handled in 

one of two ways. Under the first 
system, the note itself contains a 
collateral agreement giving the bank 
authority to sell if the note is not paid, 
and containing blank lines on which 
the collateral is listed. The collateral 
form note is widely used. 

The second method provides an open 
form note, with no mention of col- 
lateral. The collateral is deposited 
under a separate agreement which 
specifies that it is given to secure the 
bank on any loan, overdraft, or ad- 
vance. The reason banks have changed 
from the collateral form note to the 
agreement is that they want the privi- 
lege, when desirable, of holding all 
collateral until they regard the bor- 
rower’s obligations as reduced to a safe 
margin. Even with a clause in the 
note stating that the collateral is held 
for any indebtedness, banks using the 
agreement method reason that the 
elimination of the collateral note re- 
moves the possibility of misunder- 
standing. 

There is a difference of opinion on 
the advisability of giving a receipt 
for collateral. Some argue that the 
customer might attempt to obtain 
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additional credit elsewhere by hypothe- 
cating the receipt. Others on the same 
side of the argument hold that the 
customer is entitled to the immediate 
return of his collateral, as soon as he 
has paid off the note even though he 
has misplaced or forgotten the receipt. 
Such a delivery leaves the receipt still 
outstanding. 

The pros, of course, assert that the 
customer who turns over valuable se- 
curities is entitled to a receipt. 

When the agreement method pre- 
vails, the agreement may be made in 
triplicate: One copy is the customer’s 
receipt which he retains; the. second 
copy is the record of the collateral 
teller; the third copy goes to the audit- 
ing department. 

When the collateral form note is 
employed it should be reinforced with 
an additional record of the collateral, 
listed under the name of each customer. 
Often the customer leaves collateral 
under several notes. The total should 
appear on one record. 


HE actual collateral is kept in 

envelopes filed alphabetically under 
the customer’s name. It is advisable, 
when physically possible, to install 
double custody. No one man should 
have the combination to the compart- 
ment of the vault or truck that stores 
the securities. An officer or the vault 
custodian should keep the first part of 
the combination, and the collateral 
teller the last part. The necessity of 
a record of collateral being put in or 
drawn out of the compartment is of 
course obvious. Where double cus- 
tody is not practical, the collateral 
should be frequently checked. The 
best audit of collateral is to mail to 
every borrower, whether the loan is 
listed as secured or unsecured, a state- 
ment showing the collateral (or if 
there is no collateral, a statement to 
that effect) on hand in the bank, ac- 
cording to the bank’s records. 

Where there is a substitution or 
partial delivery of collateral, the cus- 
tomer’s receipt should carry the initials 
of the responsible bank officer, showing 
that the transaction is authorized. 
The larger banks employ a collateral 
teller separate from the loan and dis- 
count cages. 

A tickler may be maintained to keep 
track of interest dates, maturity, con- 
version and similar points, that will 
require attention while the collateral is 
in the bank’s possession. Where secu- 
rities given as collateral are listed and 
numerous, it is an advantage to index 
it under the name of the stock, so that 
declines in the market that would 
impair the margin, may be observed 
in time. Stock certificates and regis- 
tered bonds should carry a blank in- 
dorsement or power of attorney in 
proper form so that title may be taken 
in the name of the bank if necessary. 
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VISIBLE CARD RECORDS 


_ 


‘Facts at 7 eo \o Glance 








ho brought hidden 
hams pa . the surface] 


ICTURE a small-town bank twenty years ago; a cashier over- 


whelmed with detail! That is the setting which gave birth to 
modern visible record keeping. 


James H. Rand was the cashier, and he pondered, as he thumbed 
his ledgers, on a better record-keeping method—one which would 
enable him to turn instantly to the Joneses or the Walkers—a 
quicker, visible method. 


Seems simple enough now to the executive who gets his business facts 
immediately from his visible records. But twenty years ago facts 
were inaccessible—they were hidden in ledgers or blank card files. 


Inspired by his own personal need, James H. Rand invented the 
first visible index. Today, in improved form, it is used by 100,000 
firms—in every kind of business. And the Visible Record idea has 
been adapted by Mr. Rand to every commercial record need. With 
each card in plain sight and the high-light facts charted with colored 
signals, the executive obtains complete management information 
instantly—at a glance! 


Put your record problems up to RAND. If you are keeping 
important records on ledgers or blind cards, you have a problem. 


Two hundred trained representatives cover all parts of the 
United States and Canada. Without obligation, the nearest will 
call. Mailcoupontoday. Any card record can be quickly adapted 
to the Visible RAND idea without even rewriting the cards. 


RAND COMPANY, Inc. 
803 Rand Building, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


These great business houses chose the RAND. Their endorsement 
merits your consideration. 


National City Bank 
White Dental Mfg. Co: 
Mennen Compan 
General Motors Corp'n. American a Co. 
Buffalo Police Dep't. Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Statler Hotels T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 
Baltimore Sun U. S. Treasury Dept. 
University of California lohn J. Dunn Coal Co. 
Curtis a) tman Kodak Co. 
State of Penn.—Tax Div. Aluminum Co. of America 
Southern Pacific R. R. Merry Optical Co. 


Ford Motor Co. 

Atkins Saw Co. 

Western Electric Co. 
Ricaby Co. (Realtors) 
Standard Oil Co. 
Franklin-Simon Co. 
Hart-Schaffner & Marx Co. 
Reo-Ladd Co. (autos) 
Rice-Stix Dr s Co 
Parker Pen Co. 

Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 


Detroit Edison Co. 
Michigan State Tel. Co. 
Dallas Railway 





Check and 














Rand Co., 803 Rand Bldg., No. Tonawanda, N.Y. 
ga may send without obligation booklet 

explaining RAND Visible Records and 
information on the following records which 
we have checked: 
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O Sales O Credit O Advertising 
5 O Stock O Follow-up O Membership 
H O Production © Employment OC Receiving 
O Purchase O Cost 0 Ledger 
O Signature O Shipping 
Firm 

There have been imi- 
tators of Rand systems, but Address 
the genius which created leader- Ruscutive 








ship has continuously maintained it. 
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Safety 


=in note registration 


“Safety” is a watchword in banking, both 
within and without. Officers and Directors 
think in terms of safety; the public think of 
an institution as a “Safe” bank with which 
to deal. 


The Note and Loan Department in banking 
is every bit as worthy of protection as the 
checking accountor the safe deposit box. And 
safety in its broadest sense cannot be had 
by old-time business methods. The old 
method of note and loan registration admits 
of many possibilities for error that are at 
once eliminated when the “One Operation 
Note Register” is installed. 

This system is a true combination of safety and sim- 
plicity. One typewritten operation produces every 
needed record —the register, tickler, notice, and makers 


and endorsers liability record. Each is a duplicate of 
the other, and bears the same serial number. 


Volume of business does not affect its working in the least; 
installations are now showing savings accomplished on note 
business ranging from $10,000 to $10,000,000 annually. 


Write today for descriptive portfolio — 
sent to any Bank or Banker interested 


Union Savines Systems Co. 


“Good Things for Banks” LancasTER, Pa. 





CaNADA: Business SysTEMS LTD., TORONTO 


OPER RATION 
ONE OP REGISTER 























Thousands of Banks 


for years have been using 
COLEMAN TIME-SAVER 


CHECK AND DEPOSIT TRAYS in their bookkeeping depart- 
ments with their posting and bookkeeping machines, to their entire 


satisfaction, as is evidenced by their repeat orders when in need of 


additional equipment in our line. 


Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted items. 

. For checks not posted. 

. For checks posted. 

. For deposit tickets not posted. 
For deposit tickets posted. 


Virwnre 


. Space for fingering checks while posting. 





PRICE—$8.50 each, net, f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPAN 


1011 DIME BANK BLDG., 
9 DETROIT, MICH. 
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On mortgage loans the bank always 
insists on full fire insurance coverage 
with a mortgage clause initsfavor. It 
requires adequate evidence of title, 
such as an abstract approved by the 
bank’s attorney or other competent 
authority, or a title insurance policy 
or proper certificate of title. Records 
must be kept to see that insurance pre- 
miums are paid, tax payments met, and 
installments on city improvement liens 
provided for. The mortgage or trust 
deed to the bank is recorded as soon 
as the loan is made. 


ror banks not located in the large 
stock exchange centers, call loans 
may be handled through the bank’s New 
York correspondent. The correspond- 
ent is instructed to keep a specified sum 
invested at the market rate. 

Where notes have been rediscounted 
or put up as collateral to secure borrow- 
ings, the bank should keep a copy in its 
own file or pouch and all records should 
be maintained precisely as though the 
note were still in the bank’s possession. 
The note will be returned before ma- 
turity for collection. 

Charged-off paper should be care- 
fully recorded and scheduled that it 
may come up for attention. One 
method is to charge down to $1.00. 
This method is excellent assurance 
that the note is not lost sight of, in 
instances when income tax deducti- 
bility is not a factor. 

The Comptroller of the Currency 
and the Federal Reserve Board ask in 
their call reports for a classification of 
notes under ten headings. Banks that 
endeavor to furnish these figures 
accurately may maintain a columnar 
book, under which the totals of each 
class of loan are posted each day as 
made or paid off. In place of keeping 
accurate records, many banks make 
estimates of the totals in each class, 
though such a practice serves to reduce 
the value of the resulting statistics. 

Outside of the division of labor 
necessitated by size, banks vary less in 
their handling of notes than they do in 
most other departments of the work. 


This is the second of a series of articles which 
Mr. Beach is writing to review and explain, 
with ample forms and illustrations, the vari- 
ous systems used in the operation of all de- 
partments of the bank in different sections of 
the country. The series is a report of his 
observations on a tour of the country, ampli- 
fied by the criticism of 100 experts in bank 
practice. The third will appear next month. 
—The Editor 


Employees Own Stock 


THE Citizens Trust Company, of 

Paterson, N. J., is offering capital 
stock to junior officers and clerks on a 
liberal partial payment plan. At 
present, the stock owned or subscribed 
by the personnel is nearly 2 per cent 
of the total capital. 
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Check Endorsing 
Check Cancelling 


—in one operation with 


listing, by using the least 






expensive and most effi- 
cient aie made— 


| Fo AUTOM DORSER 





















Lisr your checks on your adding machine—drop them down 
the feeding plane of the Automat Endorser, and the machine will 
automatically endorse on any portion of back desired, or cancel, 
stacking in proper order. No levers to push or pull—keep your 
eyes on your amounts as you list—save time and increase ac- 
curacy. Just another short cut to business efficiency, as used 
by the United States Bank of Portland, Oregon (10 machines) ; 
The Federal Reserve Banks of New York and Philadelphia, (20 
each) ; the Illinois-Merchants’ Trust Co., Chicago (21 machines) 
and other prominent banking institutions. Unqualifiedly 
guaranteed. Booklet will be sent on request. 


MAIL-O-METER COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


We also manufacture machines for stamping, sealing and metering mail endorsed 
by the United States Government 











Send the 
Coupon 
for Booklet 
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y i MAIL-O-METER COMPANY ! 

3455 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. | 

Without obligation on my part, please send me | 

rr | catalog regarding Mail-o-Meter. l 
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—so attractive and con- 
ventent to her Ladyship 
that it 1s an ever present 
se : temptation in her purse 


—TO SAVE. 


A Purse Safe Designed for Women Depositors 


The Mirror, of polished French plate, is skillfully mounted on the side. 


This safe is compact—only 24” wide, 31%” long, and one-half inch deep. 
It is light weight, yet durable, and is equipped with our new hinge and 
strong spring snap lock. Quickly opened, and snaps instantly shut. 


The “Vanity Fair” 
the coins a woman has loose in her purse and is likely to save. 
quickly and keeps her in frequent touch with your bank. 


accepts pennies, nickels, dimes, and quarters—just 


It fills 


To show the Vanity Fair Purse Safe to a woman invariably means a new 
savings account. 


Irresistibly Attractive Yet Reasonable in Cost 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE AND PRICES 


The Bankers Savings 
& Credit System Co. 


Manufacturers of Home Safes 
Madison Ave. at West 103rd Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 






THE BANKERS SAVINGS & 
CREDIT SYSTEM CO. 
Mapison Ave. at West 103rp 
Street, CLeveLanp, On10 


Please send us, without obliga- 
tion, a sample Vanity Fair Purse 
Safe with prices. 





















| 
Consider the Banker 





CQ] Have you sufficiently considered the banker as a powerful force 
in your business—in his relations with your dealers, your agents 
or your customers, and in his attitude toward your industry? 


QC] Get and keep his good will. The Burroughs Clearing House 
offers you the means. It reaches every one of the 40,000 banks 
in the United States and Canada—at least one senior officer in each 
bank, and in the larger banks several officers— covering the market 
with a thoroughness that is unique. 


CQ] Write the business manager for complete information. 


The Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Wheat Belt Farmer and His 
Bank 


(Continued from page 7) 


the armistice and they are now owned 
by fellows who don’t like securities 
that are taxable. But John knows all 
about the freight rates on wheat and 
how they stack up compared with the 
rates on manufactured commodities. 
For instance, he says, the sum of 
money which pays the freight on a car 
load of furniture from Grand Rapids to 
John’s town in central Kansas, will 
pay the freight on a car of wheat only 
as far as Kansas City, less than one- 
fourth the distance. And on almost 
any commodity you may name, John 
has the figures to show you how much 
farther a dollar will move it than the 
same dollar will move the same weight 
or volume of wheat. John and many 
other Johns, Bills, Henrys and Sams 
feel, as a consequence, that something 
is out of joint with the freight rate on 
wheat —it is too high or other rates are 
too low, and they prefer the former as 
a basis for argument. 

John lives in one of the great wheat 
counties, and he knows that none of his 
banker friends in the county seat are 
railroad officers or directors. He is 
aware that none of them can, by writ- 
ing a letter or two, adjust the rates. 
But he knows, as well, that all the 
bankers are members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and that the local 
chamber is affiliated with the National 
Chamber of Commerce at Washington; 
and it, he has heard, is a very powerful 
institution. So, John believes that 
the bankers of the wheat belt and of 
the reserve centers adjacent thereto 
should join him and Bill and Sam and 
Henry in the more or less well-organ- 
ized effort they are making to get 
freight rates on wheat lowered. That’s 
another point on which he feels that 
he is entitled to co-operation from his 
banker. 


When the Wheat Grower 
Is Prosperous 


In the days of good crops and high 
prices together, the big operator en- 
joyed unusual prosperity; he was out 
of debt and had a lot of money in the 
bank burning holes in the vault and 
yearning to be spent. As might have 
been expected, he presented a rich field 
of promise to the fake stock seller, for 
that fraternity always knows what 
regions have a surplus of money for 
“investment.” Hundreds of thou- 
sands were taken from the pockets of 
the wheat growers before the general 
public discovered the magnitude of the 
fakers’ operations. Many bankers, wise 
in their day, intervened between 
customers and the swindlers; others 
were fooled themselves and sat in with 
the stock salesmen and assisted in the 
milking process. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


I know of one scheme in which some 
thirty banks, allin a section of exclusive 
wheat growing, were deluded into the 
belief that the company would be a 
success, or into foregoing a real investi- 
gation, and they helped the shysters 
dispose of thousands of dollars worth 
of the stock to the banks’ customers. 
The promoters worked upon the cu- 
pidity of individuals, paid large com- 
missions to the bankers, and the 
bankers fell. The result was as dis- 
astrous as any sensible person would 
surmise it to have been. 


The Bankers’ Opportunity 


Fortunately, the instance was not 
typical. Bankers generally stood 
staunchly between the farmer friend 
and the stranger after his money when- 
ever opportunity came to function as 
adviser; the fineness and real value of 
that service cannot be overestimated. 
It is entirely likely that the wheat 
farmer will again have surplus funds. 
Next year may find him with more 
money than he requires for debts and 
living. It takes but a small margin of 
profit to put a great deal of money 
into circulation in the wheat belt, due 
to the immensity of the operation. 
Consider the grower with a thousand 
acres; a very slight sway in labor costs 
on the one hand and selling prices on 
the other may make or mar his entire 
profit balance. So again there will 
come the opportunity for the banks to 
assist in safeguarding his surplus funds. 

The wheat farmer has learned many 
lessons in the last few years—lessons 
that will long be remembered. He has 
learned that in a boom time he may be 
tempted to buy high-priced land, pay- 
ing part down and giving mortgages 
back for the remainder; but that the 
lean years will come, and then he will 
be hard put to it to meet his payments. 
He has learned that only a farmer with 
mechanical ability should undertake 
farming with tractors and other power 
machines, for unless he can make the 
ordinary repairs and adjustments him- 
self on the farm, the cost of high-priced 
mechanics will destroy him. He has 
also learned, but may forget it, that 
the smooth-tongued visitor in the high- 
powered automobile with stock for sale 
is not a pure altruist. And on the 
edges, where the wheat belt overlaps 
and mingles with the rest of the state, 
he is learning the business of diversified 
farming —milk, poultry, fruit and gar- 
den truck—and the news is spreading 
that without being a drudge he can 
employ himself in what he has hereto- 
fore called the “off seasons,” producing 
something that will sell and thus 
bringing in some income the year 
‘round. As a consequence of learning 
of these lessons, banking in the wheat 
belt bids fair to be, beginning now, as 
soundly profitable as anywhere in the 
world. 





The Standardized Typewritten 
Layout 


(Continued from page 9) 


get the position of the dollar mark in the 
following columns, we add multiples of 
fourteen to eighty-five, locating these 
dollar marks on Spaces 99, 113, 127, 
etc. The rule will be established here 
that the right-hand cent figure in each 
money column will be two spaces to the 
left of the dollar mark in the next 
column to the right. This will keep 
the figures located in their proper posi- 
tions in the money columns. 


E NOW come to the column head- 
ings. Let us take ‘‘Month of 
December” for instance. This is a 
three-line heading, made up as follows: 


Month 5 characters 
Of 2 characters 
December 8 characters 


We cannot locate these three words 
with absolute symmetry in the center 
of a column fourteen spaces wide, be- 
cause one of them contains an uneven 
number of characters. However, we 
will do the best we can. The “Month 
of December” column lies, when ruled, 
between Spaces 154 and 168, the center 
of the column being Space 161. We 
will start the word “Month” on Space 
159, which will put it approximately in 
the center of the column. The best 
we can do with “of” is to start it on 
Space 160, and “‘December”’ will start 
on Space 158. The three left-hand 
money columns present a new problem, 
as here there is a double column head- 
ing. The main column heading 
“Monthly Average For’ must. be 
centered over the three columns; that 
is to say, in a space extending from 
Space 84 to Space 126. The center of 
this block will be Space 105. The 
heading contains nineteen characters 
and spaces, so we will put as nearly 
half of that line as we can on each 
side of Space 105, and will begin the 
line on Space 96. Coming now to the 
sub-headings, “Ist Quarter,” ‘“‘2nd 
Quarter,” and “3rd Quarter,” we find 
that each of these contains eleven 
characters and spaces. The center of 
the first column comes on Space 91, so 
we begin the column heading as nearly 
as possible to one-half of eleven spaces 
to the left of the center of the column, 
locating the first character in the head- 
ing on Space 86. 


THE vertical layout of the statement 
constitutes a simpler problem. We 
find here that we must have forty-five 
writing lines, including the row of 
double spaced hyphens which forms a 
part of the ornamental line above the 
column headings. The vertical capac- 
ity of the sheet, if closely written from 
top to bottom, would be sixty-six 
writing lines, so we have twenty-one 











Depositors Are Friends 


N its cordial attitude and personal service 
to depositors, this bank disproves the old 
fashioned idea that a bank is a cold and 
sonal institution. Our service includes not only 
the routine care of accounts, but individual in- 
terest and co-operation in any business or finan- 
cial 


Our officers are easily accessible. They are 
always glad to know you personally. You need 
have no hesitation in consulting them in any 
matter that requires personal attention. 


First NATIONAL BANK 
$O STATE ST, HARTFORD 
Capital, Surplus and Profits *2,400,000 


Advertisement of one of our clients. 
One-third actual size. 


For Banks that 
want Better 
Newspaper 
Advertising 


OPY prepared by this Company can 

be a vital factor in the growth and 
success of your bank. It will take your 
advertising out of the rut of the com- 
monplace, and make newspaper space 
a live and paying investment. 


Our service includes illustrations by 
the foremost artists, with complete 
copy for every department. 


Exclusive rights are available to one 


bank only in each city, at a small 
monthly charge. 


Mail Coupon below 
for full information 


Holland 
Advertising Co., Inc. 
244 Fifth Ave. New York 


HOLLAND ADVERTISING CO., Inc. 
244 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If your service is available for our city, send proofs 
and information without obligating us. 


Your name 





Bank’s name___ 


City and State 
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Byron Weston 
Company ® 


MARCH 
22 2°43 


DALTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TYPOCOUNT 


The laborious business of record keeping is made 
infinitely easier by the use of modern bookkeeping machines. 
The facts and figures of business are becoming too voluminous 
for pen entries. - - - - - - - 


New methods bring new requirements. To meet 


Typocount Linen Ledger Paper. - 
This is a highly specialized paper, being produced 


In texture, Typocount is remarkably stiff and 


insuring clean, sharp impressions. - - 


The practical value of Typocount is increased by 


Typocount Linen Ledger Paper is recommended 


WRITING PAPER 
BUSINESS POINTERS 


1 
the peculiarly difficult demands of the new systems of 
Machine Bookkeeping, the Byron Weston Company produced P 
solely for use in connection with the modern methods of 
machine bookkeeping. It is the first ledger paper ever made 
for this particular purpose. - - - - - - 3 
firm, easily resisting the extra strain of running in and out of 
the machine. Its finish is particularly adapted to typewriting, 

- - - f 
its pleasing buff color, which is restful to the eyes and not : 
easily soiled. - . - - - - - - J 
by the makers of bookkeeping machines. It has been tested 
by actual use and proves practically indestructible. It will 
not tear, crease or become ragged at the edges, and its unusual 

6 


stiffness will keep it upright in the binder. - . - 


The price is moderate, placing it quite within 
the reach of the average office. We recommend Typocount 
for all offices that are installing or ordering replacement sheets 
for machine bookkeeping systems. - - - - 


If you have a bookkeeping machine in your office, 


N 














let us supply you with;Typocount test sheets and sample book. 
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The Part the 


The growing volume of advertising in 
The Burroughs Clearing House is coming 
from advertisers who appreciate not only 
the buying power of 40,000 banks and of 
the great body of bank executives and em- 
ployees, but also the powerful and wide- 
spread influence which bankers have upon 
the buying of others. 


There is no other large group which 
wields this influence in such measure, for 
the banker today is not alone a handler 
of money. 


DETROIT 








Banker Plays 


He is high in the councils of industry, 
adviser of wholesaler and retailer, close 
friend and trusted guide of the farmer. 
And as in him rests the power of credit, his 
is often — very often—the final word. 


Is this word today favorable— as favor- 
able as it should be—toward your proposi- 
tion or your product? 


The Burroughs Clearing House offers 
you an unusual opportunity to familiarize 
the banker with your product—at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. 


Write for Complete Information 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


MICHIGAN 
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vertical spaces that we can put 
wherever they will do the most good. 
We need a few of these for the top and 
bottom margins, and then we allow a 
double space between the heading and 
the double line above the column head- 
ings. We allow a double space be- 
tween the bottom line of the column 
headings and the first line in the items 
column, as this will make the state- 
ment easier to read. Other double 
spaces are distributed where they will 
help to set off the most significant sub- 
totals, and the work of designing the 
statement is completed. If the original 
sketch of the statement were laid out 
on paper ruled six lines to the inch, the 
distribution of the vertical spaces 
might be arranged for as the work of 
making the layout progresses. 


STATEMENT is ruled to make it 

easier to read, and the primary 
purpose of ruling is to carry the eye in 
the proper direction, either vertical or 
horizontal. <A properly laid out state- 
mentcan be ruled effectively and artisti- 
cally, and every effort is made to 
make the ruling on the standard state- 
ments a genuine aid to the ready grasp 
of their meaning. An office boy who 
has taken a public school course in 
mechanical drawing can do the actual 
work very well if he is furnished with a 
drawing board, a T-square, triangle, 
thumb tacks, ruling pen, and ordinary 
red writing ink, and is given a properly 
ruled standard model from which to 
work. 


A Monthly Film of Business 
Review 


(Continued from page 21) 


average audiences. The three theaters 
the United States National Bank uses 
are expected to produce a “circulation” 
of 15,000 a week for the Business 
Review film. This allows amply for 
unoccupied seats and for individuals 
who come in during the first perform- 
ance and stay through into the second, 
or through the second. There is con- 
siderable fluctuation in movie attend- 
ance, depending on weather conditions 
and the drawing power of feature films, 
but the average circulation of 15,000 
is a conservative estimate based on 
such figures. 


ACH month’s release is announced 

in newspaper advertising by the 
bank, the copy and layout of such an- 
nouncement tying in with the idea. A 
section of film, showing first titles and 
first view, has been used. Below this 
the January announcement said, ‘“The 
January Motion Picture ‘Business 
Review’ of the United States National 
Bank is appearing this week at the 
Ogden, Bluebird and Webber Theaters. 
Pictures of the Moffat Tunnel are a 
feature of the film.” 
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DO YOU EMBARRASS 
YOUR DEPOSITORS LIKE THIS? 























Teller is 
Teller ease 
Spelling 4 as Well —While 
Out Name wee 1} Other Depositors 
of \ | it, in Line Secretly 
Depositor a il Enjoy the First 
So Bookkeeper Man’s Discomfiture, 
May Look But are Irritated 
Up Th Over the Slowness 
as r A of the Service, and 
Balance Anticipate the 
Before Same Treatment 
Paying When They 
The Check Reach The 
Ay ~—-Teller’s Window 
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If so, don’t blame the teller—he must ask the bookkeepers for the 
amount of the depositor’s balance before he can pay the check— 
but—because of the open investigation of his account (before others) 


The Depositor’s Good Will is Vanishing and 
The Others in Line Resent the Delay!! 


28 CENTS PER DAY--EACH STATION--WILL REMEDY THIS 


(as pictured below) 


Teller i , c Our Booklet 
eller is : 
Writing The nc 
Name of the ans 0 
Depositor Systems Used 
Direct to the in More Than 
Bookkeeper, 500 Banks 
Who Instantly — 
Replies in Send For It! 
Handwriting e 
Silently tis Yours 
Secretly = the 
and sking — 
Instantaneously! ¥ ti 
ourse 





TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION, 448 West 37th St., New York City 
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It’s a Sign of GOOD Banking 


To Have One of These Signs in 
Your Savings or Thrift Department 


EL 


Before You Invest! 
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Investigate 
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Actual Size 11 x 22 inches. Equipped with Chain or Easel Back 


The information shown on this Sign will tend to protect your Depositors 
against investing in worthless securities and will forcefully show the value of 
compound interest in your Savings Department. 


The tremendous sale of this Sign since its recent production is evidence of its 
exceptional worth. Made in etched brass and enameled in red and black, mounted 
on a heavy wood back. Moderately priced. 


Originated and produced by 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION “°° W- Ravenswood Ave 























Flexlume — 
Signs 
LEXLUME Elec- ©— 
tric Signs give @ 
added dignity, a touch. | 
of art to the appear- | 
ance of the most beau- 
tiful buildings. This, 
combined with strong 
advertising display, 
makes them particu- 
larly suited to the 
needs of banks. 


Let us send you a sketch showing 
a Flexlume for your building 


-FLEXLUME CORPORATION | 
1050 Military Road 
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The Measure of Success in 
Club Work 


(Continued from page 14) 


years old. He tended last year twenty- 
two acres of corn, without help from 
anyone after the corn was planted, yet 
they didn’t want to spare a little milk 
for a calf for him. 

We were determined that boy should 
have acalf. The mother as well as the 
father was interviewed, and both 
finally consented. A registered Jersey 
calf was procured for the boy, and a 
short time later we bought another calf 
for the boy’s sister. They gave their 
notes and had them paid off before 
show day. The boy joined the corn 
club, too, had one of the good fields of 
corn last fall, and expects to sell twenty 
bushels of seed corn from his plot. 
The calves were not first-prize winners, 
but they had good placings. Now all 
of them, father, mother, son and 
daughter, are the most enthusiastic 
family group in theclub. The children 
have already signed up for this year in 
both clubs. There are two registered 
heifers on the farm, and five more will 
be added this year. The father pur- 
chased some yearlings on his own 
account, and expects to have nothing 
but registered cattle on his farm at the 
end of another year. 

This is one of the good results and it 
is worth a whole year’s work, if we 
didn’t accomplish anything else. It 
does us good to see this family as they 
work together. The little fellow said 
to us, “I’m going to be in both these 
clubs until I get too old to join.” The 
father has since become one of our 
good customers. 


[NX OUR judgment, the most essential 

thing for the bank engaging in this 
sort of work is to get in the work with 
the boys and girls, and not merely get 
behind them. That means working, 
personally and actively, with the mem- 
bers, rather than simply financing the 
clubs and passing out premiums and 
prizes, with neat little speeches, once or 
twice a year. If the bank is not pre- 
pared to do this, it should resign itself 
to only indifferent returns from adver- 
tising and good will. If it has the right 
sort of man in its organization to do the 
work, or can get him, it can expect to 
receive almost unlimited publicity and 
good will—limited only by the limita- 
tions the bank itself places upon its 
effort. 

To illustrate the good will: Last 
fall a representative of our bank drove 
up to a farm house. Two boys came 
bounding out of the house. One sang 
out, “Hello, Charlie, we've been 
waiting for you. Dad had to go to 
town, mother’s over to a neighbor’s 
helping make kraut, me and Frank 
stayed out of school this forenoon. 
You said you would be here before 
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\ noon. We've been working on our corn “THE WORL D’S SAFE ST SAFB” 
club record book.” (We always notify 
what day and about what time of day 
we expect to arrive at each place.) 
ity- After a romp with the younger boy, 
rom we started for the corn field across the 
yet creek. While crossing a pasture field, Be ah i 
nilk Henry said, ““Come over here and see : a 
our calves for next year’s club. That hss Cet gear Ml weraae eacaea van 
yuld roan one is Frank’s. It’s the big red be Cr 
the cow’s calf; you know, the one we | Gamlaaicuy7 Dame 
oth bought over by Albany. The red calf [ered cedaitaget 
rsey is mine. It’s the roan heifer’s calf; Er 
da you know, the one we bought at that 
calf sale up near Gaston. Dorothy is 
heir going to show the big roan cow’s calf. 
fore She will be fresh next month. She is 
om the ene we bought of Mr. Strong, you 
s of remember.” Yes, we remembered, for 
nty we had helped engineer the deals. 
lot. Until three years ago there had been 
ers, no registered cattle on that farm. 
r all Today there is no other kind. They * 
and are raising their own show calves, and \ 
istic the children have a financial interest in : 
lren them. ] 
Tin Publicity? The newspapers are al- ‘ a 
red ways eager to get real local news. At AES. ay 
will the 1923 International Live Stock i , RY 
>ur- Exposition one of our calf club boys One of 83 mets endsima it ey ae 
own won the grand championship on his every business, large or small 
ing Angus calf in the boys’ and girls’ club 
the division, and then took the champion- 
; ship in the junior yearling class. HE SAFE ABINE 
d it Because the exhibitor was a calf club ; - ( : | 
we boy, a local, public-spirited packing 
ahs concern bought this prize calf, Srought The judgment of American business men 
hey it back home and donated it (for its ‘ , 
said re-sale value) to the county anti- established SAFE-CABINET leadership 
1€S€ tuberculosis society. It was paraded, 7 : 
The written about, talked about, until we | THE Sare-CaBinet was only an idea 18 years ago. That idea was—adequate, 
our were almost ashamed of ourselves for | convenient fire protection for business records. 
the constant and persistent publicity | To-day Tur Sare-CaBinet outsells all other makes of safes. It is recognized 
that we were receiving, unsolicited. | gs scientific, predetermined fire protection which succeeds where less efficient 
tial Of course, to bring a grand champion | systems fail. Following are a few of the facts responsible for this remarkable 
this steer to our community, especially one | record of success: 
vith bred and fed in our county, is the 
get happening of a lifetime, perhaps, but THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
ing, such a spectacular event is not neces- —originated the idea of lightweight, —originated the principle of protecting 
em- sary to earn plenty of the right kind of convenient safes. strength-giving parts against heat by 
= ee ee er woaitie oT Taig wuld vemenaes oan, “g canenege research dis 
i raditions 0 e building. —nhr _ dis- 
= ~~ La —initiated use of adjustable filing closing tremendous losses to business 
pre- ped apni en iptatient wihenen —created a new realization of the value 
self (THREE years ago a local creamery ever muds in secord protection—the of business records. 
ver- company wanted to co-operate with scientific testing of safes. —first to — and —_ ~ ol 
ight our calf club work, and asked if they —built the first safe-testing furnace eet el sper lady yoy ag 
‘the might give a $25.00 gold watch to the and laboratory. —first to market product by a scientific 
t to first-prize winners in each of the dairy —first to supply certified, measured analysis of fire dangers, the day-after- 
and breeds. We were glad to accept the protection of records against fire. the-fire value of records, and the con- 
ita- offer. They have continued to give FR a be onan. safes which will not =r a adequate protection 
its these prizes with the result that it has en ae ‘opine 
created a better feeling toward the | Tye Sars-CaxpineT is one record protection device which to-day fulfills 
4ast creamery among our farmers, and has | eyery demand made by modern business for protection, utility and convenience. 
sui stimulated interest in our club work. | And Tur Sare-CaBineET to-day outsells all other makes of safes because it won 
ame The dairy pa ag in Fpalionin Aen this leadership on sheer merit alone. 
ang co-operating with us. ast year the ‘ 
een pr es Rea senile | There is only one Sare-CaBINET, made only by— 
» to breeding privileges to club members. 
or’s The various American cattle breeder THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
ank associations have given gold watches Factories at Marietta, Ohio — Agencies in 150 principal cities 
on. and cash premiums to our winners. 
fore Until three JO{TS 0QQ0 FU 7) COE 
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1- HEAVILY HAND GUMMED FLAP 
WILL STAY STUCK 


2- TURN- OVER LIP AT MOUTH 
3,4- ANGULAR OVER LAID SIDE WINGS 


TO PREVENT “STEAMING” OR FISHING” 


FOR CONTENTS 


Three Safety 


Features 


Above is a diagram showing the 
three safety features that make 
Mailgray SafeTseal Envelopes 
popular as a carrier for valuable 
papers, bonds, etc. 


Note carefully the construction 
details. These three safety 
features make SafeTseal En- 
velopes absolutely tamper-proof. 


Mailgray is a specially-made stock from 
which SafeTseal Envelopes are made. 
Its conservative color, toughness and light 
weight make it an ideal stock for this 
use. It is tough enough to be safe and 
light enough in color to make printing 
and addresses oo legible. 





Sample Envelopes 
will gladly be 
sent on request 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO. 


933 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO 
933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send for examination and tnal several 
samples of Bushnel! Mailgray SafeTseal Envelopes 
as described in March Burroughs Clearing House. 
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association had been carrying a debt of 
several thousand dollars for thirty 
years. Since then they have built an 
industrial exhibition building, a new 
horse barn, an art hall, have made 
some other improvements, are out of 
debt and have money in the bank. 
Some folks, even some of: their own 
directors, are rash enough to give part 
of the credit for this financial miracle 
to the interest the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
have stimulated in the fair. 

We have made our share of mistakes, 
and they hurt. Year before last we 
made a serious mistake in the corn club. 
We sent out to each boy the yield of his 
one acre before show day. It was 
almost fatal. Those seeing they had 
low yields lost interest and didn’t come 
in with their ten ears and record books 
to finish the contest. Now we an- 
nounce no results until we can give 
them all, the last day of the corn show. 


THE same year, in our calf club, the 
judge unwittingly made a big mis- 
take. He failed to take into account the 
working of the mind of aboy. A man 
will tolerate a thing that will take the 
heart out ofaboy. There were thirty- 
three calves to be judged, and the 
judge made two line-ups, one of the 
good ones and one of the poor ones. 
He stood the poor ones off to one side 
while making his decision on the others. 
That simple act cut the sensitive little 
fellows like a knife. One or two of 
them cried. We tried to console 
them, to no avail. This tactless error 
on the part of the judge lost us five or 
six club members the following year. 
A boy will stand being pushed down 
the line with his calf, but setting him 
aside as a “no account” is a blow too 
heavy. Since then, we always have a 
conference with the judge before he 
begins. 

You wonder what there is in all this 
for the bank, as a direct return for its 
investment. While we prefer to look 
at the whole work in its broader phase 
and in its possibilities for building for 
the future, here are some direct, 
tangible results. 

We always pay our cash awards in 
the form of interest-bearing certificates 
of deposit. The reason we don’t pay 
cash is obvious—there would be no 
incentive to save. Theinterest-bearing 
certificate furnishes that incentive. 
Many times an old calf club member 
has bobbed up the next season with his 
certificate from the preceding year to 
pay for his calf, instead of giving a note 
as before. 

Some of our club members have con- 
verted their certificates into permanent 
savings accounts; some into checking 
accounts. The point is, they have 
been taught the value of work and 
saving, and we believe they have come 
without exception to regard our bank 
as their bank. The same might be said 
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PREVENTS LOSS OF 
IMPORTANT PAPERS 


How often have you mislaid an im- 
portant letter or memorandum? How 


often have you handed a special report 
or other valuable paper to your file clerk, only 
to learn later that it couldn’t be found! 

The Everlok File is the answer to that most 
irritating of all office nuisances, lost papers. 

Any paper placed in the ‘‘Everlok” stays 
there until YOU remove it! You simply place 
the sheet over the posts, replace the sliding 
lock, and it is automatically closed. You hold 
the key. The only way to remove the sheet 
without unlocking is to tear it out, leaving the 
tell-tale stub. 

No springs or mechanism to get out of order. 
Locking device heavily nickeled brass. Base 
of bookbinder’s board, covered with heavy 
leatherette or gray canvas. In two sizes, 
84%” x 11” or 84%” x 14”. Special sizes to 
order. Sent postpaid on receipt of $4.00 if not 
at your stationers. Money back if not satisfied. 
Reduction in price in quantities. 

Booklet “B,” containing full particulars, sent 
on request, 


EVERLOK BINDER CO., Inc. 
216-222 W. 18th St. New York City 














Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Hour and date 
automatically. 


3 43 PM 





AUG 28 |917 


(Facsimile Imprint) 
Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for itnow. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W 27thSt. New York City, N.Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 




















GOOD RIBBONS 


Neat Impressions — Lasting Impressions 


Burroughs Ribbons are made to fill the two 
requirements of good adding machine ribbons. 
They give neat, legible impressions; they give 
impressions that last for years and years. 
You can order these high quality ribbons 
from any of the 220 offices of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company—or from any 
of the Burroughs Mechanical Inspectors. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


of their parents. We have received 
quite a number of new and worth-while 
accounts from others in club members’ 
families. 

We have already mentioned the 
unusual publicity accruing to the bank 
actively engaged in this work. But 
better than all, we like to think of this 
work as a builder for the future. 
Someone has said that the only way to 
have a friend is to be one. We are 
showing, in interest, effort and money 
that we are interested in the farmer, 
that we are his friend. The reciprocal 
feeling is bound to come, and it is 
cumulative. 

Business is best, banking is most 
profitable, when and where the farmers 
prosper. Banks can well afford to 
sponsor boys’ and girls’ club work. 
It teaches better farm practices, makes 
for better live stock, better crops, 
greater profits and more wealth, to say 
nothing about the big thing: better 
boys and girls. With better boys and 
girls, we get better men and women, a 
better community, rural and urban. 
That boys’ and girls’ clubs make for 
better and more contented farm life is 
indisputable. Here’s another incident: 


LAS fall a farmer came to us and 

said: “I have you to thank for what 
Earl has made of himself. Four years 
ago he was discontented with farm 
work, and took no interest in anything 
on the farm. You came to the school 
and told about your club plan. He 
wanted to enter a calf. I had little 
faith, but told him he could enter that 
little Jersey male calf. We had to 
pull it out of the mud a few times, but 
the boy went to work on him. That 
year his calf was the champion in the 
dairy breeds. I'll never forget the 
boy’s reply when one day after the 
show I asked Earl what he had won on 
his calf. He said, ‘Around $31.00 I 
guess, but I wouldn’t take $25.00 for 
the ribbon I got.’ ” 

At that time they had one registered 
cow, the mother of the calf referred to, 
on the farm. For the past two years 
Earl has been showing a herd of 
registered Jerseys at the fairs. He and 
his father are partners. He is still a 
member of the calf club and has 
helped get several neighbor boys and 
girls interested and into the club. 

Another family here have formed a 
partnership between father and sons 
and are engaged in the pure-bred cattle 
business, carrying on diversified farm- 
ing, with good corn as a major element. 
The boys are graduates of our clubs, 
being now too old for membership. 
It was there they received their inspira- 
tion. For the past two years they have 
visited the International Exposition 
with a carload of good animals, pur- 
chased at our calf club sale. 

Another club member, by his interest 
in club work, was the means of deciding 


his father to re-engage in the pure bred 
cattle business—a man who is recog- 
nized nationally as one of the best in 
the business. 

But we do not seek in this movement 
the means of developing pure-bred 
cattle show men, or fancy corn exhibi- 
tors. Rather, we seek to elevate the 
standards of agriculture and live stock 
in this territory, knowing that it pays 
every farmer to raise the best he can. 
More, we are concerned with the 
children who are growing up. We 
want plenty of the right kind to stay 
on the farms, and we know that they 
won’t stay there unless the opportuni- 
ties are at least as great as in the cities.. 

Another point in this club work that 
is of vital interest to bankers is the 
personal contact established with your 
borrowing customers by the man who 
goes out from the bank and does this 
work. He visits literally hundreds of 
farms, meets the farmers on their own 
ground, talks to them about their own 
problems. He has an opportunity to 
get a “close-up” on their financial 
prospects, as revealed by the condition 
of their place, live stock and crops, 
observing the family circle, noting 
evidences of industry. In this way, 
the moral worth of a borrower can be 
estimated with a good bit more con- 
fidence than if the contact is limited to 
the borrower’s appearance at the bank. 

There is really nothing phenomenal 
in the work we have done. Any other 
bank, with a man competent to take 
charge, given the field and the desire, 
with hard work and the application of 
plain common sense, can do as well or 
perhaps better. In starting, the co- 
operation of the county agent, if there 
is one, and of the country school 
superintendents and teachers can be 
enlisted to good advantage in securing 
a nucleus for membership. Newspa- 
per advertisements help, and premium 
lists describing the plan of the clubs 
are an essential. All these can be used 
to good advantage every year. 

But above all, identify yourselves 
intimately with the work from start 
to finish. Once started, and worked 
rightly, the clubs should grow from 
year to year. 

We firmly believe, however, that any 
club should end with the finish of the 
work each year—a new club each year, 
each year a unit. It has been our 
observation that the clubs whose plans 
mature less frequently fail to hold the 
interest of the membership from year 
to year. 


The Village Cut-up 


YUST got a notice from you, dat I 

was overdraw. You make mis- 
take. Look here on my statement at 
de bottom, it says O. D. 36.42. Isn’t 
dat On Deposit? 


— Anonymously contributed. 








The ebb 


and flow 
of business 



















If business did not fluc- 
tuate widely, it would be 
a simple matter to plan 
for next year. But busi- 
ness is always changing; 
prices rise and fall, mar- 
kets expand and contract. 
Tt is necessary that you 
see clearly in advance 
the changes in the busi- 
ness cycle. 


You should find it of 
great benefit to have at 
regular intervals a clear- 
cut digest of business 
conditions and a scien- 
tific forecast of the course 
of industry in the months 
to come. This informa- 
tion is available to you 
through the Harvard 
Economic Service, which 
numbers among its sub- 
scribers many of the na- 
tion’s leading executives. 


Write us and we shall 
be glad to send you, with- 
out charge or obligation, 
recent weekly bulletins 
and a descriptive book- 
let. You can then judge 
of the usefulness of this 
service in your particu- 
lar case. The subscription 


price is $100 a year. 


HARVARD 
ECONOMIC 
SERVICE 


10 Abbot Building 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Guaranty 


Bank and Trust Co. 
> Lexington, Kentucky 


a 
a i. 


Tuis modern reinforced concrete bank and office building designed and 
now being built and equipped by us, under the single contract system. 


Photographs, plans, cost data and other infor- 
mation furnished without obligation to any banker 
interested i:. bank building or equipment. 


St. Louis Bank Equipment Company 
807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Find The Source 


of your new business when you make 
your advertising plans. 


Through years of investigation we 
have some v interesting FACTS 
to give to bankers who wish to in- 
vest their advertising appropriations 
to the best advantage. 


Why not write us today ? 
Bankers Publishing Co. 


Financial Advertising Agency. 
THEO. E. REEVES, Mgr. 
Toledo Factories Bidg., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
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QPIcTURES s- 
that tell your story 


ERE are pictures and 
PICTURES. It has been 
said by some of the biggest 
bankers and bank service men 
in America that my BANK 
PICTURES are the best they 
have ever seen. Every picture 
tells a story. 
Perhaps the VERY picture you need 


to illustrate your savings idea or 
trust service is in my files. Ask me. 


At any rate, just to convince your- 
self that my pictures are the best 
ever, write for a few samples. 


ANNE SHRIBER 


Dramatized Photography 
358 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Committee Buffer 


THE standardized method of getting 
a bank’s signature on the dotted 
line for a substantial donation, is to 
present the unanswerable argument 
that it would not do for the First State 
Bank to be listed for a smaller amount 
than its competitors. 

In Portland, Oregon, the banks some 
twelve years ago came to the realiza- 
tion that the situation could not grace- 
fully be met by a single institution act- 
ing independently. A_ subscription 
committee was appointed by the 
Clearing House. It started function- 
ing in 1912. Subscriptions, instead of 
being made directly by the individual 
members of the Clearing House, are 
made by the committee. The sub- 
scription is listed as coming from the 
Portland Clearing House—not from 
individual banks. 

Solicitors come before the committee 
and there is an opportunity to inves- 
tigate the proposition on its merits 
without encountering the potential 
threat of withdrawal of accounts. The 
committee likewise has the advantage 
of being able to examine each demand 
in relation to other requests that will 
be made and in relation to the amount 
available. A simple budget reduces 
the danger of high-pressure salesman- 
ship supplanting needs as the control- 
ling factor in determining the amount 
of the subscription. 

The banks are assessed from time to 
time by the subscription committee on 
the basis of their size and volume of 
business. A member is not prohibited 
from making individual subscriptions. 

In actual practice the plan of joint 
giving has proven decidedly successful. 
If a bank is solicited it can always make 
the graceful answer—referring the 
solicitor to the Clearing House com- 
mittee. This has become generally 
known with the result that compara- 
tively little of the time of bank officers 
is now wasted in fatuous explanation 
to soliciting citizens —F. L. Beach 


British Profit-sharing 


wire the object of giving members 
of the staff a more personal in- 
terest in improving the earnings of the 
bank, the directors of Lloyds Bank have 
adopted a profit-sharing scheme. 

It is stated that the profit-sharing 
scheme will only affect members of the 
staff of Lloyds Bank, and will not be 
applicable to the banks affiliated with 
that undertaking—the National Bank 
of Scotland, the River Plate Bank, and 
Lloyds National Provincial Foreign 
Bank. 

Between 8,000 and 10,000 of the 
bank’s workers will benefit by the 
scheme. 

The directors of Lloyds are the first 
bankers in the country to adopt profit- 
sharing.— London Daily Mail. 
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Anything Short of 
Maximum Safety 






ag 

is Dangerous 

|= constant demand for greater security has made the selection of 
safe deposit boxes an extremely important consideration to the 

banker. This development has brought specialized and not “‘incidental”’ safe deposit 


manufacture to higher standards. Asa result, INVINCIBLE Safe Deposit Boxes 
differ from all others. Every difference is a valuable feature for safety and ease 


of installation. T h e I N V I N C I B i E 









The most revolutionary development in 
modern safe deposit box construction. Skillful 
craftmanship at last overcame every method 
of forcible access to safe deposit boxes. Four 
super locks offer quadruple protection with 
one turn of the renter’s key. 


Invincible lock, door, hinge and case con- 
struction offer advantages that are years 
ahead of anything else you can possibly 
buy. Invincible Safe Deposit Boxes 
are sold at a price that is reasonable to 
the extreme. 
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Write for the I nvincible Book 





Every banker should have this vault 
The Only book before planning new vaults or 
Safe De sit enlargements. Write for yourcopy. 
7 Invincible Metal Furniture Co. 
Box Listed as “Sate Deposit Box Specialists’” 
Standard bythe 832 26th Street, 


Manitowoc, Wis. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories 






























J 
Used by 
American Express Co. 


FTER exhaustive tests in 
competition with other | 
brands of ink, HIGGINS’ |. 
ETERNAL INK was se- | 
lected for use on all trav- 2 
elers cheques, vouchers and 
other papers. 3) 
Its positive, fadeless quality 
and the fact that it cannot 
be eradicated or altered | | 
without detection madethis | | 
waterproof carbon ink the [| 
choice of this world-famous |~ 
organization. 


2 oz. bottle, 15c 
Quarts, $1.25 ea. 


Made by the Manufacturers of 
Higgins’ American Drawing Inks 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


271 Ninth St. Brooklyn,N.Y. | 
CHICAGO LONDON 
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THE BURROUGHS 


An Old Bank With a Fine, New 
Spirit 
(Continued from page 23) 
An INTERESTING house organ entitled, 
“The Cedar Rapids Savings Letter’ 
has been started by the Cedar Rapids 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa. C. E. Auracher is the 
advertising manager. 


Ir Is in the country bank that you 
see the genuine personal touch of the 
banker with his depositors. I called 
at such a bank recently and saw in 
action a country banker of twenty- 
seven years’ experience. He calls 
most of his customers by their first 
names, and he talks with them in his 
private office in a way that he can not 
talk in advertisements—even in the 
friendliest of advertisements. At the 
same time, knowing and respecting 
their banker so well, the customers of 
the rural bank are prone to pay a good 
deal of attention to what he says in 
his advertisements. This particular 
banker I have in mind has his adver- 
tisements plated and they appear 
simultaneously in half a dozen country 
weeklies published in towns within a 
radius of thirty miles of that in which 
his institution is located. 


Ir Is impossible to over-emphasize 
the fact that it pays to stimulate dor- 
mant and semi-dormant savings ac- 
counts. A bank in a good-sized New 
York State city tried out a list of a 
thousand such accounts, “treating” it 
with letters and “‘literature’”’ to such 
good effect that it is now planning a 
campaign on a list of 5,000 others. 
The campaign will last six months or 
a year and on the law of averages the 
results should be proportionately as 
successful as in the case of the smaller 
list. 

People whose names are already on 
your books are “‘sold”’ on your institu- 
tion. There is less “‘sales resistance” 
in their case than with an entirely new 
list that has to be convinced not only 
that it is wise to save but also that your 
bank is the right place for their savings. 


Tue Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, took special advantage of 
the fact that it participated in the 
prize award made by Forbes Magazine 
recently for letters answering the ques- 
tion ““What is Your Bank Doing for 
You and Your Community?” The 
letter of Eddie Cantor, the comedian, 
won the prize and the bank got a silver 
trophy. Full four-column advertise- 
ments containing the letter were pub- 
lished in all the New York papers. 


Pracine a proof of the bank’s news- 
paper advertisement for the current 
week in a frame in the lobby where 
customers can see it and another on the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


bulletin board where it will be noticed 
and read by employees is an excellent 
idea. It helps the public to tie up 
the advertising with the bank and it 
stimulates the employees to back up 
the bank’s promises of good service by 
actually giving that service. It tends 
to prevent the embarrassing lack of 
harmony that sometimes exists be- 
tween the promise and the performance. 


Fottowine up its previous stunts 
along this line, the First Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee, in con- 
nection with the recent Wisconsin 
Anti-Tuberculosis campaign, had the 
windows of its building lighted in such 
a way as to flash forth a monster, 
double-barred cross, reminding Mil- 
waukee people to buy Christmas seals. 


Featurine the industry in its 
locality, the First National Bank of 
Petersburg, North Dakota, in _ its 
statement folder, uses pictures of cattle, 
sheep and hogs and also gives therein 
a few facts concerning Petersburg. 


W. S. RENDELMAN, assistant cashier 
of the Commercial Bank, Danville, 
Virginia, sends me good advertisements 
of his own bank and also a co- 
operative advertisement of the First 
National, American National and the 
Commercial Bank containing this 
warning to investors: 

‘‘Many millions of hard-earned 
dollars are lost every year by well- 
intentioned people who purchase worth- 
less stocks. This is not necessary in 
this city. All of the banks in Danville 
are ready to advise with you, without 
any charge, before you invest in the 
securities of corporations with which 
you are not familiar. 

“We invite you to call on us.” 


A Rail Station Bank 


HAE you ever cashed a cheque on 
a railway station? You will be 
able to do it next month at Waterloo— 
that is, of course, provided that you 
have an account with the bank—the 
National Provincial and Union Bank 
of England—which has decided to 
open a branch on Waterloo Station 
immediately opposite Platform No. 21. 

Among the advantages of this inno- 
vation must be included the fact that 
a city man will be able to get a cheque 
cashed immediately he steps out of the 
train, and that bookmakers returning 
from a race meeting, can deposit their 
winnings there. 

On second thought I am not sure 
that I have got the facts quite right in 
the last part of the foregoing sentence, 
for all of us who have ever had any- 
thing to do with racing know quite 
well that bookmakers never by any 
chance have any winnings to deposit! 





— From an English Newspaper. 





Banks Need | 
Good “Tools” 
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The Fourteenth Ward Building and Loan 
Company of Newark, New Jersey 


AAN DORN steel equipment gives the customer an 
instantaneous impression of a business-like bank. 
That’s because it is itself efficient! It provides the 
proper ‘‘tools’’ for the banker—and everybody knows 
that a good workman with good tools does the best job! 


The Fourteenth Ward Building and Loan Company 
of Newark, New Jersey, here illustrated, is one of the 
many banks to make excellent use of the variety of 
Van Dorn bank furnishings. 


Van Dorn has specialized for many years in the 
manufacture of Bank Screens; Cage Work; Counter 
Rears; Pedestals; Bookkeepers Posting and Work- 
ing Desks; Vault Shelving and Equipment; Filing 
Cabinets; Storage Cupboards; Trunk and Silver 
Vaults; Record Rooms and other items. 


Write us for catalog and prices. 


VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MASTER-CRAFTSMANSH/P /N STEEL 
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CONSISTENCY 


Upon What Basis Do 
You Solicit Accounts 
5 


Upon the protection 
which thestrength of your 
institution affords your 
depositors and the services 
which your facilities pro- 
vide for them. 


Are You Less Particu- 
lar in Choosing 
Your City Cor- 
respondent 


: 


We receive all items at 
par, send collections di- 
rect, make no charge for 
telegraphic transfers, and 
operate our Transit De- 
partment twenty-four 
hours daily. 


Capital, Surplus, and Undi- 
vided Profits over $16,000,000 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














































Ask Your Banker — 


or any other banker — whether he 
reads The Burroughs Clearing 
House. 

CQ] Ask him, too, how many others 
in his bank read his copy after 
he is through with it. 

CQ] That will convince you that 
The Burroughs Clearing House is 
read by at least one executive in 
every bank in the United States 
and Canada. 

CQ] And our rate card will show 
you that The Burroughs Clearing 
House gives you this “bank ex- 
ecutive” circulation under $6.00 
per page per thousand — the low- 
est rate in the bank field. 


Write for rate card 


The Burroughs Publications - Rasy” 
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Business and Bonds 


Some Simple Tests of Safety 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


N SPITE of the great and growing 
] popularity of public utility and in- 

dustrial issues, railroad bonds con- 
tinue to occupy a dominant position. 
Much more readily available than it 
used to be, information about the 
earnings and financial standing of the 
utilities and the industrials is not as a 
rule nearly as complete or as easy to 
obtain as information about the rail- 
roads. Monthly, and in a form closely 
prescribed by law, every railroad in the 
country is required to present to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission full 
details of operation. These reports 
are widely published. For every holder 
of railroad securities they make it 
possible to keep track of just how the 
property in which his money is invested 
is coming along. 

This wealth of information available 
makes railroad bonds the easiest of all 
bonds to analyze. 

So simple, indeed, is it to judge the 
intrinsic value of a railroad bond that 
shrewd investors will often buy this 
type of security —always of course, at 
a price—even where the trend of 
earnings indicates that receivership is 
not a remote possibility. Who ever 
heard of a man knowingly buying the 
bond, even the first mortgage bond, of 
an industrial concern plainly headed 
for the bankruptcy courts? Yet that, 
in the instance of the railroad, happens 
frequently. ‘““This particular bond at 
sixty” —or fifty or forty or whatever 
it may be—says the shrewd analyst, 
“this bond is cheap no matter what 
happens. If the road pulls through, 
the bond will sell higher. If the road 
doesn’t pull through and has to be 
reorganized, this bond will have to be 
taken care of in the reorganization on 
terms that will show me a profit if I 
buy it now.” 


HEN an industrial concern fails, 
the property is likely to be knocked 
down to the highest bidder— usually at 
a price nowhere near sufficient to meet 
the bonds. When a railroad fails the 
procedure is different. Receivership 
for a railroad symbolizes, as a rule, 
merely recognition of the necessity 
for an overhauling of the capital 
structure. The underlying bonds, if 
they are disturbed at all in the reorgan- 
ization, are likely to be met by an offer 
of new securities that leave the holder 
better off than he was before. 
Railroad reorganizations, neverthe- 
less, like reorganizations of any other 
kind, are tedious, long-drawn-out af- 
fairs, which most experienced investors 
will go to almost any length to avoid. 


Nor, with the full and frequent infor- 
mation about railroads available, is this 
a difficult thing to do. What should a 
road be earning in order to put it out- 
side the danger class? A study of the 
earnings of the roads some of whose 
bonds are “legal” for savings banks 
under the strict laws of the state of 
New York may furnish an answer to 
the question. Twenty-four such major 
roads earned their bond interest, during 
the past five years, an average of 2.38 
times over. A road in that position, 
apparently, may be regarded as almost 
impregnably strong. 


oR the chance of receivership to be 

so remote as to be practically negligi- 
ble, indeed, it is by no means necessary 
thatinterest charges be earned by such a 
wide margin. Of the twenty-four big 
roads above referred to, several earned 
their interest charges only one and 
one-half times over during the five- 
year period, and yet are in a position 
where their financial standing is beyond 
question. Granted that the trend of 
earnings over a considerable series of 
years is satisfactory, the fact that a 
railroad averages its bond interest 
earned one and one-half times over 
indicates that it is in a pretty strong 
position. Many a road doing no better 
than that enjoys the best of credit and 
is able to pay dividends on its share 
capitalization. 

Nevertheless, it is true, of course, that 
in the purchase of the bond of a road 
of admittedly moderate earning power, 
the all-important consideration is the 
nature of the mortgage lien. Nor is it 
safe to figure, just because the bond is 
a “first mortgage,” that it is unques- 
tionably safe. A first mortgage on 
what? A first mortgage on the main 
line or a first mortgage on some little 
grass-grown branch? Many atime ina 
railroad reorganization it has come 
about that the receiver has been only 
too glad to slough off small unprofitable 
feeder lines and that the holders of 
“first mortgage” bonds on these un- 
wanted parts of the railroad’s anatomy 
have found themselves out in the cold. 

It is a good deal of a question, as a 
matter of fact, whether a second mort- 
gage on a part of the line vital to the 
road’s operation isn’t a better invest- 
ment than a first mortgage on some 
part that, in the event of reorganiza- 
tion, might conceivably be lopped off. 
Certainly from the fact that bonds like 
Baltimore and Ohio Refunding 5s— 
which cover the main line but are pre- 
ceded by a lot of prior liens—sell 
higher than some of the “divisional 
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first mortgages” of the same road it 
would seem that canny investors ask 
that important question, ““A mortgage 
on what?” 
From the standpoint of security, the 
ideal bond, of course, is the bond—not 
necessarily a first mortgage—that is 
T- secured in such a way and on such an 
is indispensable portion of the property 
a that in the event of trouble the holders 
t- of that bond are bound to be well 
ne protected. 
se As a help in determining whether or Ps: 
ks not a bond is in that position, a bond a 
of map showing the incidence of the ss 
to various liens is of very much greater f 
or value than any mere compilation of 2 E 
1g figures and statistics. “Outstanding 433 
38 on the line between Blankville and ree 
n, Centerburg at the rate of only $18,000 5 
st per mile” —it reads very well until you ips mei ct F 
take the map and find that the line is Mads AS ~ 
just a little spur between two little ey 
be towns that never have been able to 
vi- originate any traffic to amount to any- 
ry thing. Better, far better, a mortgage 
1a outstanding at two or even three times 
ig that much per mile on some part of the 
ed system indispensable to its successful 
nd operation. 
re- * * * 
od To hold that the recent smash-up in 
of the exchanges on France and Belgium 
of is of no importance to the holders of 
th French and Belgium bonds may turn 
ast out to be a serious mistake. True, the 
on French 8s and the Belgian 7's are 
ng . payable in American dollars; but plans 
ter of the governments for meeting the 
ad interest, sinking funds and principal 
sre on these “‘externals” were formulated 
at a time when the necessary dollars 
ai could be bought for half the number of 
ad francs that the present rate entails. 
or It is a serious matter now for these 
ino governments, on top of their other 
it increased expenditures, to have to put x 
| ie up all these millions of additional francs Out of the ruins of the great fire of 
es- re ea oe 1871 rose a new Chicago and with it— 
- ° +. « . 
ain 
tle - . . 
There is only one factor, it seems to Ti, C N N NTA nd 
0 be generally agreed, that can prevent he O TI E Le 
| a big rise in the bond market this 
wd spring, and that is the issue of too COMMERCIAL 
gir many new securities. 
Bankers, with the unpleasant effects B A S 
~< of the overissue of new bonds late in K 
*22 and early in ’23 still so plainly 
ald. . before them, seem hardly likely to CHICAGO 
repeat the mistake so soon. 
the ie Resources More Than $500,000,000 
est- ee cD) 
me However active business may be- An Extra Measure of Service 
iza- come during the first half of this year— 
off. and all indications are that business 
like will be very active—there seems to be 
a little or no danger of any unpleasant 
re- : Broey! : & 
sell “Gaur coe sound, Our booklet, The Making of a Modern Bank, will be sent upon request 
nal sounder than it has been in years, and 
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Other Fails — Why > 


ERE is a typical case of two merchants—perhaps customers 
of yours. One is failing; the other is making money. 


Even now the first doesn’t know why he is failing. He supposed 
he was making money—but he never KNEW. He couldn’t tell 
you anything about his business because he himself just guessed. 


But the other merchant is making money because—like thousands 
of others—he gets every. day accurate information about every 
transaction. He has built his business on facts, not guesses. 


Bankers all over the country have seen in the Burroughs Simplified 
Accounting Plan a quick, easy and inexpensive way for even the 
smallest retailers to get every day the few figure facts they need to 
adequately control their business and make more money. 


Now these bankers realize more than ever that by recommending 
this simple system of accounts, they not only helped the retailers 
themselves, but they strengthened their barik by making these men 
better bank customers. 


If you have not seen the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan, 
ask your Burroughs man to show you how it will help your 
customers—and you. Call him today—or, if you want more 
information, just mail the coupon today. There’s no obligation. 


Any merchant, using Burroughs Simplified 
Accounting Plan, can get every day— 








Proved Cash Balance Expenses Classified to Date 

Proved Bank Balance Amount Due Each Creditor 

Merchandise Purchases to Date Total Amount Owed by Business 

Cash and Charge Sales for the Amount Each Customer Owes 
Day Total Amount Due From All Cus- 

Sales to Date tomers 


Also figures for preparing a profit and loss statement for his 
banker or wholesaler, and for his income tax report. 









Burroughs 

Adding 

Machine 

Company 

“4 6072 Second Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 


I would like to know how the 
Burroughs Simplified Account- 
ing Plan will help my customers. 
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tke UNION TRUST co. 


‘Resources over 270 Millions 
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(Continued from page 53) 


able to satisfy almost any reasonable 
demands. 
* * * 


It is a comforting thought for holders 
of railroad securities that had the rail- 
roads last year kept their maintenance 
expenditures down to normal, they 
would undoubtedly have shown the full 
534 per cent earned on the value of 
their properties. 


When the Bank President 
Swaps Notes 


X WAS the president of the Y 
bank, held a similar position in 
the Z Incubator Company — and he was 
in financial difficulties. So was the 
incubator company. 

“If you’ll give me your note for 
$2,000, payable to the X bank, I’ll 
give you mine for the same amount,” 
X suggested to A. 

**Swapping paper’s right in my line,” 
A agreed, and B also came across with 
a note for the same amount. C was 
even better “‘picking,” and X got his 
note for $2,500. 

As soon as X got the notes, he 
gravitated to the Y bank—where his 
own account was overdrawn $7,000 
and the incubator company account 
$2,200 — and handed in the three notes. 

“Put the two $2,000 ones to my 
credit, and the big one to the company 
account, and carry the $300 balance to 
my account,” X ordered. 

Then the notes fell due, and A, B 
and C unanimously refused to pay. 

“They were just accommodation to 
the bank—we got no value,” they pro- 
tested. 

“Yes, you did. You got X’s notes 
for the same amount.” 

“‘And they’re not worth the stub pen 
he wrote ’em with.” 

“Possibly not, but you were willing 
to take them, and they’re value in the 
eyes of the law,” the bank argued, and 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota de- 
cided in the bank’s favor in a late 
case reported in 194 N. W. 98. 

“The theory of the makers of the 
notes is that the notes were without 
consideration and an accommodation 
to the bank. When X and the makers 
exchanged notes they received a con- 
sideration for their notes to the bank. 
Each received the other’s note. The 
notes were not executed as an accom- 
modation to the bank. The transac- 
tion was not carried out in that way. 
They were credited by the bank on the 
two accounts, as stated, and each of 
the parties gave and received a con- 
sideration. The makers are frank in 
their testimony. They knew what 
they were giving and what they were 
getting. The notes are supported by 
a consideration and the bank should re- 
cover,” said the court.— M. L. Hayward. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 
SQeM 4474.50" 
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Answers these questions 


How to reduce clerical costsin your 
savings department. 


How to reduce overtime. 


How to reduce the space required 
for the savings department. 


How to expedite the service to your 





customers. 














This, too, is for you! 


to bring savings to your savings department 


As abanker concerned with the prof- 
itable management of your bank, of 
course you will be anxious to know— 


Howa bank in Hartford reduced 
its bookkeeping force from 8 to 4. 


How a New York savings bank 
saved 50% of the space used by its 
bookkeeping department. 


How th ousands of savings banks 
—and savings departments in 
banks—have saved from 10% to 
50% of time, reduced clerk hire and 
saved 20% to 80% of floor space in 
their bookkeeping departments. 


The answers to such questions as 


these are included in the vital infor- 
mation you will find in the new book- 
let: “L.B. Savings card ledger.” 


This free booklet details the difficul- 
ties many savings banks and savings 
departments have encountered, and 
tells how such problems have been 
overcome. 


It describes what thousands of bank- 
ers regard as the best equipment for 
their savings ledgers, and why. It en- 
ables you to know what qualities to 
look for in ledger equipment— desks, 
cards and guides. 


Send for free copy today. Mail the 
convenient coupon below. 






L.B. Steel standing 
ledger desk 


Houses 10,000 savings accounts 
within arm’s reach—in fifteen square 
feet of floor space. It is fire and water 
resisting. Highly efficient for either 
hand or machine posting. 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 


Founded 1876 








Factories: Cambridge, Mass. 




















San Francisco New Orleans London Paris |_Plans_|-j M T sr : ama phe N.Y. 
Branch offices in 47 A i iti ; ni al 
: Cami woe jiemtock ™ | Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies eaeematetial 
. 7) t hr» Library Bureau ile 
é P 
j ] Lat d ay Cambridge, Mass. Bank Name 
vie ¥ y Please send me the new booklet No. 829, Street Number 
coupo “L.B. Savings card ledger.” City State 
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Details and 
summary in one 


Your Baker-Vawter ledger 
gives you detailed, descrip- 
tive entries at the same time 
that it gives you summaries— 
yet it is all done as easily and 
quickly as under the older 
systems. Unlike the old sys- 
tems, however, you can draw 
off a statement in a few mo 
ments. 

Analyses of income and 
expense, revenues from all 
sources, etc., etc., are con 
stantly before you. You are 
in no danger of overlooking 
unwholesome trends in the 
bank's affairs. The coupon 
will bring you more complete 
information. Send it today. 
There’s no obligation. 





Attach to your letterhead anc 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send me your booklet, 


“Getting Out the Figures.” 


Name 


























Your condition 
at a glance 


Proper grouping on your financial statement does it. 


Leave the details to your ledger 


FTEN you need a statement of the bank’s 
condition in a hurry. Your bookkeeper does 
his best, but his best is sometimes slow. 


If you give him a Unit-Plan General Ledger 
system with a daily financial statement that sum- 
marizes transactions, yet shows detailed figures 
which are immediately traceable, his work is cut 
in half. He'll get your figures out in no time. 


You can tell at a glance, from such a daily state- 
ment, just where the bank stands. Legal and other 
reserves, bank balances—you have everything at 
your finger-tips. 

The day of incomplete, slip-shod methods has 
passed. A Baker-Vawter General Ledger system 
will give you firm control of your bank’s activities 
in all departments. Let us tell you more about it. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. - San Francisco, Cal. 


Our products are sold direct from factory to you. 
Service is rendered through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you. 



































We've been making binders and steel files since 
binders and steel files have been made. In fact, we 
invented the first loose-leaf ledger-binder, and 
now make the only 5-drawer letter-file. 














